
The Harpoon — Navy Land-Based Bomber: Lockheed Aircraft Cor p. is now building the twin en- 
gine PY2-4 Harpoon bomber, a Navy-designed version of the company's Ventura PV-1. The Harpoon 
is called a substantial improvement over the Ventura, which was an older AAF plane. In outward 
appearance the two planes are very similar, but increased firepower is evident on the Harpoon. (Story 
on page 18) . 
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Services Slashing Schedules 

Both Army and Navy are preparing to slash 
aircraft schedules, with telegraphic notification to 
contractors expected at any time. The Navy, 
which has been receiving over 2,000 planes out 
of the national monthly average output of ap- 
proximately 5,000, probably will cut its Septem- 
ber goal to less than 400. Its October, November 
and December schedules will drop progressively 
to 300. 

Under schedules previously effective, aircraft 
production for both services was to remain at a 
level close to 5,000. 

► AAF Program — Plans of the AAF are not as far 
along as the Navy program, but Washington of- 
ficials expect its decreases to be at least as drastic 
as the Navy’s. General Motors is expected to be 
out of aircraft production within 60 days. 

The Navy under its new schedules probably 
will seek further deliveries of only 7 or 8 models, 
including the PB4Y-2, the FR-1, TBM, PBY-6A, 
R5D, F7F, F8F, and PBM-5, plus some experi- 
mental planes. 
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TOOLING PROBLEMS — Aircraft manufac- 
turers are still faced with the problem of how 
to reconvert to civilian production when they 
cannot buy jigs, dies, and fixtures in govern- 
ment owned plants which are tooled up for 
producing the types of planes needed by air- 
lines and industry. Machine tools in privately- 
owned plants can be purchased under Surplus 
Property Board Regulation 6, but this does not 
cover government-owned plants. 


AAF TO AID — Government circles say that 
AAF has asked SPB to review Reg. 6 with the 
intention of permitting tooling in government- 
owned plants to be bought by all companies. 
AAF does not admit this, but cautious SPB 
officials say they are now drawing up a re- 
vision of Reg. 6. Hugh Cox, new SPB general 
counsel, is said to be favorable to all possible 
aid to the aircraft industry. 


PLANT DISPOSAL — Another regulation, 
number 10, on plant disposal, is being circu- 
lated in SPB for comment and revision. Fin- 
ished version may be different from present 
one, thus a reluctance at SPB to discuss it. 
Another factor in SPB secretiveness on this 
score is thought to be AAF’s views on plant dis- 
posal — which are on record to the extent that 
AAF wants an industrial potential quickly 
available in time of war. 


WPB AIRCRAFT DIVISION— It seems likely 
that the stand-by Aircraft Division at War Pro- 
duction Board will be abolished completely in- 
stead of leaving one man and one consultant on 
the payroll. This does not mean aircraft will 
be deserted. It will be placed under the charge 
of the Urgency Rating Committee which de- 
cides which industries and plants need material, 
manpower. This move would involve abolishing 
P-47a, and a definite decision has not been 
reached. 

LABOR AID FOR PLANE PLANTS— Air- 
craft Production Board is asking VVMC to give 
special manpower assistance to certain critical 
aircraft plants. Several Navy facilities are on 
the urgent list. This action follows complaints 
of several aircraft factories, chiefly those on 
the West Coast, that they were having difficulty 
getting workers with certain skills. Although 
thousands of aircraft workers have been laid 
off due to cutbacks, few highly-skilled men 
have been released. Many of those released 
have disappeared from the labor market and 



New insigne for Superfortress flight engineers 


others are seeking civilian-type jobs with post- 
war promise. Result is that plants getting 
orders for emergency production and modifica- 
tion are hard put for labor. 


END OF IDENTIFICATION CARDS?— 
Washington officials say there is a good chance 
that the pesky identification cards required of 
all new CAA-certificated pilots since the out- 
break of the war may be discontinued in the 
next three months. The progress of the war 
makes such action overdue, in the opinion of 
personal flying observers, who point out that 
the Coast Guard dropped its identification 
card requirement for all private boat owners 
as long ago as last April. Action probably will 
be cleared through the Inter-Departmental Air 
Traffic Control Board. 


MILITARY AIRPORT DISPOSAL— Pressure 
is increasing monthly on Army and Navy of- 
ficials from municipalities to make decisions on 
post-war service use — if any — of nearby mil- 
itary airports. Few cities are getting anything 
more than unofficial hints, however, chiefly be- 
cause the services consider it necessary for 
Congress to decide first on the size of our 
peace-time military machine. As far as can be 
learned, the problem of fields too large for cities 
to support is being given attention by no top 
officials in Washington. 


HEAVIER CARRIER PLANES— Navy is ex- 
pected soon to revise the number of plane types 
to be assigned to carriers. The percentage of 
fighters, torpedo bombers and dive bombers on 
a carrier is a matter of continuous study and 
adjustment. Tactical considerations govern de- 
cisions on completements and these decisions 
have a determining effect on navy aircraft pro- 
duction schedules. The tendency until now has 
been to increase the percentage of fighters but 
developments in the Pacific War indicate that 
this might be reversed. There is a minimum of 
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Jap fighter opposition. Too, heavier types, such might have come sooner if rockets had not given 
as dive bombers, might be needed for demo- fighters demolition power equal to earlier 

lition work on cities and transport. The change heavier types. 


► The long-awaited Great 
Lakes-Florida decision prob- 
ably will be released by CAB 
any day now. An examiner's 
report was issued last Decem- 
ber favoring Eastern for a 
595-mile route from Colum- 
bia, S. C., to Detroit, and urging a certificate to 
Delta from Cincinnati to Chicago. 

► With purchase of Victory Aircraft Ltd., Toronto, 
by Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft of London, the Ca- 
nadian company stands a chance of building the 
Avro Tudor, commercial transport version of the 
Lancaster bomber. Victory has been building 
Lancasters for almost two years, built one com- 
mercial transport version christened the York, 
and constructed several other transport versions 
for the government-owned Trans-Canada Air 
Lines for trans-Atlantic service. 

► Industry officials say a four-engined light bomb- 
er, at least an experimental version, is being given 
serious consideration by government agencies. 

► Although McDonnell Aircraft Corp. has not been 
figuring in the headlines as a producer of complete 
aircraft, it should not be overlooked as a fertile 
source of experimental twin-engined fighters in 
the future. It is also a contender in the rotary- 
wing race, as previously noted here. 

► The last of the investigators for the strategic 
commission have returned to this country from 
Germany and expect the report to be ready by 
mid-September for the Secretary of War. 

► Glenn L. Martin disclaims recent Maryland re- 
ports that he will be a candidate for Governor or 
Senator. 

► The recently announced cessation of B-17 pro- 
duction by Douglas-Long Beach by the end of 
July involved a schedule cutback of almost 500 
Fortresses through the rest of this year and 1946. 
End of B17 activities by Lockheed-Burbank at the 
same time had been planned for months. 

► Stinson Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. is so interested in a possible fly-yourself 
system that it has prepared a preliminary pro- 
spectus under the suggested name of Stinson Air- 

► Trans-Marine Airlines officials say they welcome 
full investigation by the CAB of their uncertifi- 
cated, non-scheduled New England operation. An- 
other New York hearing has been set by the Board 
for Aug. 13, at the Hotel New Yorker, to look 
into economic aspects. When the summer season 
ends, company officials expect to transfer their 
service from New England resorts to New York- 
Florida. 

► Washington insiders are betting heavily against 
any reopening or rehearing by CAB of its North 
Atlantic Case, despite petitions requesting such 
action from PCA, Northeast and Pan American. 


Industry 

Observer 


None of the petitions finds legal faults in the de- 
cision which granted services to PAA, TWA, and 
American Export. Also, there is doubt whether 
CAB can act in such a way on a decision which 
has been approved by the White House. 

► Civil Air Patrol League is expected to be dis- 
solved in the near future, probably merging with 
the Air Power League. 

► Although Lockheed’s chief engineer, Hall Hib- 
bard, projected lantern slide drawings of his con- 
ception of a supersonic jet transport during a 
lecture recently, the company fears release to the 
press of the pictures will create a public impres- 
sion that Lockheed has definite plans for such a 
craft. Meanwhile, there will be Constellations and 
Constitutions to sell. 

► Even though the war should end soon, there is 
a good chance the Navy's old standby, the PBY, 
may continue to be in brisk demand. The Cata- 
lina has been unexcelled for rescue, utility and 
transport work among ocean islands that have 
little or no air transport landing facilities. Inas- 
much as the British and Australians are drawing 
the assignment for mopping up the Dutch East 
Indies, there is every expectation that Convair’s 
New Orleans plant will do a brisk lend-lease busi- 
ness for several months. 

► Additional facilities costing more than $250,000 
are planned for Douglas California plants to as- 
sure top output of company’s new Navy torpedo 
bomber and Skymaster transports. 

► IACA refuses to confirm or deny announcements 
of several months ago that it ordered a number 
of the Bumelli flying wing transports, first of 
which has been test flown by Canadian Car & 
Foundry. One of the original “wings” was re- 
built last year in Canada and is flying on TACA 
routes to the South. ' 

► Ercoupe is promising deliveries of demonstrators 
in September and October. Watch for all Ercoupe 
distributors, following the lead of Parks, to try 
for department store hookups. Miami negotia- 
tions are now underway. 

► Air Transport Assn, has requested all airlines to 
report their reaction to adoption of a 24-hour 
clock. U. S. Weather Bureau, Army, CAA, and 
aeronautical radio either are using or contemplate 
using this system. 

► Over half of the B-32s called for under present- 
ly effective schedules have been delivered. Produc- 
tion will stop at the end of the year, as previously 
announced. 

► North American Aviation for the first time in its 
history will have a candidate to enter in the four- 
engined heavy bomber field before long. 

► A six-engined medium bomber is a proposal 
made to the Army by a leading East Coast, old 
line {ilane builder. 
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The F7F Grumman Tigercat has joined the 
fleet — first twin-engined fighter ever to 
operate off carriers with the U. S. Navy. Built 
around two Double Wasp engines develop- 
ing well over 4000 horsepower, it is able 
to carry annihilating fire-power at tremen- 
dous speed deep into enemy territory. 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 

■ AST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOOD DIVISIONS OF 0NITE0 AIRCRAFT CONFOItTION 
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Army, Navy Act To End Ban 
On Post-War Aircraft Buying 

Attorney General asked for interpretation of Reconversion 
Act provision looked upon as industry 'death warrant’; strict 
application would halt development, stymie military orders 
for nearly two years. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


The aircraft industry’s imme- 
diate future, hazy because of legal 
requirements that contracts must 
promptly be cancelled when not 
necessary for the prosecution of 
the war, is expected to be clarified 
shortly. 

Acting at the request of the 
Army and Navy, John W. Snyder, 
new director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 
has asked the Attorney General 
for interpretation of Section 202 
of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944. 

► ‘Killing’ Clause — So sweeping 
are the prohibitions in that sec- 
tion that industry has long re- 
garded it practically as a death 
warrant. 

Under strict interpretation, it 
would not only cut short all re- 
search and development work for 
the military services — once the 
war was over — it might even 
mitigate against any military 
orders for nearly two years, or 
until the act expires on June 
30. 1947. 

This view is shared in large ex- 
tent by the National Planning As- 
sociation, independent group of 
business, civic, professional and 
scientific leaders, which has 
warned that military procurement 
of aircraft is essential after the 
end of the war if a complete pro- 
duction stoppage is to be avoided 
(Aviation News, June 25). 

► NPA Plea— In its report, NPA 
recommended that, in view of Sec- 
tion 202, all government agencies 
concerned take steps to assure a 
continued program of military 
aircraft procurement when war 
necessities cease. It is learned 
now that, pending final determina- 
tion of the precise applicability 
of Section 202, both the Army and 


the Navy have prepared budget 
recommendations for aircraft 
purchasing which will be sub- 
mitted to Congress promptly if 
the need arises. 

However, the latest move may 
make such a step unnecessary. 
The Army and Navy have been as 
anxious as the aircraft industry 
to find a way out of the dilemma, 
as they see their whole future de- 
velopment program imperiled at 
this moment. 

It is believed the request to the 
Attorney General, for a ruling, 
suggests two possible “outs.” One 
is in Section 202 itself, a clause 
of which provides that contracts 
can be continued if "the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion finds that the continuation . . . 
will benefit the government or is 
necessary to avoid substantial phy- 
sical injury to a plant or prop- 
erty.” 


PT Sales Drop 

Sales of surplus military 
training planes have fallen 
from the 960 mark, in April, to 
410 in July, according to a 
late tabulation of the Office of 
Surplus Property of the Re- 
construction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Figures for the four most 
recent months on the sale of 
primary trainers are: 

Number Price 
April 960 $1,042,160 

May 459 -$524,475 

June 501 $534,789 

July 410 $437,707 

In addition to the sale of 47 
Lockheed Lodestars at $1,430,- 
000, RFC has leased 15 Lode- 
stars at an annual rental of 
$65,120. Up to July 19, 249 
Cessnas had been disposed of 
at a price of $2,107,375, and 
68 Valiant basic trainers at 
258,102 had been sold through 
July 22. 


► “Benefit” — The services feel lit- 
tle hesitancy in claiming that con- 
tinued production of aircraft after 
the war will “benefit the govern- 

Already, top AAF and Navy 
officials, as members of NPA’s ad- 
visory committee on the aircraft 
industry, have expressed the opin- 
ion that "It is considered that Sec- 



P-80, BULLET WITH WINGS: 

Looking like a winged projectile in this new, revealing photograph, the 
P-80 Shooting Star’s exceptionally clean aerodynamic lines are shown 
as the Lockheed jet fighter swept over Muroc Dry Lake, Calif. Only 
disturbances to an absolutely smooth airflow over the sleek ship are the 
two wing-root air scoops and the pilot’s cockpit "blister." A more pro- 
nounced fuselage taper is also revealed in this overhead view than in 
“ alongside ” pictures. 
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tion 202 . . . should be interpreted 
as authorizing continuance of . . . 
contracts to the extent that such 
contracts are required for post- 
war military needs.” 

Among the group signing that 
footnote to the NPA report are 
Rear Admiral L. B. Richardson, 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Capt. Garrison Norton, of Naval 
procurement; Comdr. Roy Calla- 
han, of the Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Cols. F. Trubee Davison, and 
George P. Baker, AAF. 

► Executive Way — The other pos- 
sible recourse from the effects of 
Section 202 is the War Powers Act, 
under which the President ex- 
ercises wide authority. There is 
some feeling that this takes prec- 
edence over any other legisla- 
tion. If the Attorney General 
should confirm this view, the ser- 
vices could continue procurement 
under Presidential directive, de- 
spite the ban in Section 202. 

Late last week, Snyder’s re- 
quest was still pending in the 
Department of Justice. Snyder 
himself sides completely with the 
industry and the Army and Navy. 

However, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral rules that Section 202 must 
be strictly observed, it is expected 
that the Army and Navy will ap- 
pear before Congress in the fall 
with requests for appropriations 
for post-war aircraft purchases. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



Gas Turbine Output 
Assigned Chevrolet 

With no elaboration, Chevrolet 
Motor Division of General Motor 
Corp., has announced that its most 
recent war .assignment is the pro- 
duction of a “new type” gas tur- 
bine aircraft engine. 

Production was disclosed to be 
at the behest of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Air Technical Service 
Command but no details were 
forthcoming. The statement was 
sandwiched between the pages of 


a report announcing production of 
Chevrolet’s 60,000th aircraft en- 
gine. 

► Future Use — Work was said to 
be progressing on the new turbine 
but it was indicated that they were 
intended for no immediate use. 
According to the corporation the 
turbines are for “future aircraft 
... to give them greater speed, 
range, ceiling.” 

B-29 Modification Set 
For Convair At Tucson 

Modification of an undisclosed 
number of Boeing B-29’s will be- 
gin shortly at the Tucson division 
of Consolidated Vultee Corp. 

James L. Kelley, manager of 
Convair’s San Diego and Tucson 
divisions, along with Army of- 
ficials previously had announced 
that work at the Tucson modifica- 
tion center would halt early in 
August. 

► Surprise Order — Kelley said that 
neither the company nor the Army 
knew a month ago that the new 
work was coming. He added that 
work will start as soon as neces- 
sary tools, equipment, and mate- 
rials can be obtained. 

Work will continue on Liberator 
B-24 bombers and Lockheed P-38 
fighter planes now in the process 
of modification. 



SUPER BOX-CAR: 

Large enough for an old-fashioned barn-dance is the 
interior of the Hughes flying boat now under con- 
struction at Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. 


This view looks forward to framework of doors in 
the bow. Under the flooring in the foreground, 14, 
1,000-gallon, gas tanks will be installed. 
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GIANT VIEWS: 

These views of components of the 
giant Hughes flying boat give some 
idea of its tremendous size and con- 
struction: Top, left, a worm’s eye 
view of the underside of the hull 
at the stem-post; below, the im- 
mensity of the 320-ft. wing can 
be gaged from the fact this is just 
a flap; top, right, this photo of the 
hull, 220-ft. long, 30-ft. deep and 
25-ft. wide, before completion, 
presents a clear view of the all- 
wood construction; at right, look- 
ing like a wind tunnel, this is in 
reality an interior shot of the hull 
looking aft from the halfway sta- 
tion. At last reports the eight-en- 
gine flying boat was scheduled for 
its test flight next January (Avia- 
tion News, July 23). The hull 
and wing will be trucked sepa- 
rately to a dock in Los Angeles 
where they will be assembled. 
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'Atomic’ Aircraft Development 
Seen Far-Off By Industry Heads 

Entire aviation field re-assessing propulsion knowledge in 
light of "bewildering” atomic energy disclosure; consensus, 
however, points to vast difficulty of harnessing force to 
machinery. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


All segments of aviation, the 
aircraft industry, aeronautical 
engineers, and military aviation 
authorities, last week were busily 
re-assessing their knowledge and 
progress in aircraft propulsion in 
the wake of the disclosure that 
atomic energy had been utilized 
for the first time. 

Initial reactions were akin to 
bewilderment. Many industry 
sources frankly confessed they 
were unable to comprehend ex- 
actly what the future held in store 
in regard to the use of the basic 
energy of the atom. All, however, 
pointed out that releasing that 
energy in a bomb, and harnessing 
it in a machine were two different 
things. 

► Time Unknown — Much control 
will be, required in the design of 
atomic engines, and even the high- 


est authorities would not guess 
how many years it would take. De- 
signer William B. Stout, for one, 
was quoted in the press as saying 
he expected internal combustion 
engines to be the rule in his life- 
time. 

Overall, though, success of the 
“Manhattan project,” and the 
atomic bomb attack on Japan have 
brought out initial speculation that 
the first “fission” reaction will be 
converted to aircraft propulsion 
through the medium of rockets. 

Aerodynamists, groping for ap- 
preciation of the potentials of the 
development, explained that if 
atomic energy can be controlled 
and harnessed for aviation it will 
open new vistas in power avail- 
able, in payload and in range. In 
fact, range might be unlimited — 
meaning the aircraft could go to 


any point on the earth and arrive 
at near its maximum gross weight, 
due to the small percentage of 
weight in “fuel.” 

► Fuel Space — Not only the weight 
of liquid fuel, but its cubic volume, 
will soon be a limiting factor in 
supersonic flight with small air- 
planes using jet power; the knife- 
edge wings are so thin they do 
not have the necessary storage 
space. 

National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, top-ranking gov- 
ernment agency in pure research, 
said that present aircraft engines, 
operating through chemical reac- 
tion of fuels (burning), show 
very high fuel consumption and a 
“staggering” waste of energy. 
Only about one nine-millionth of 
the total fuel energy, NACA 
spokesmen said, is utilized when 
reckoned on an atomic basis. Only 
4320 BTU per pound is obtained 
from molecular reaction (burn- 
ing) of octane and oxygen, while 
for the fission type of reaction, 
about 35 billion BTU per pound 
can be obtained. 

“An atomic engine, utilizing 
the tremendous energies released 
through the splitting of atoms,” 
NACA states, “is viewed as a 
distant possibility for aircraft pro- 
pulsion, particularly for super- 
sonic (faster than sound) speeds.” 
Spokesmen emphasized the magni- 
tude of the problem of controlling 
atom smashing within engines. 

► Engine Guess — No one knows at 
this time just what forms of en- 
gines may be geared to the energy 
of released atoms. Scientists ques- 
tioned said they would guess the 
piston type engine would be by- 
passed entirely. The rocket was 
their first choice for aviation, and 
some form of turbine for other 
power. 

It was stated definitely that 
atomic power plants will be in- 
dependent of air for consumption. 
Since their thrust will be pure 
reaction (law of equal and op- 
posite reaction) like the kick of 
a gun, they will not depend, as 
does the screw propeller, upon 
air reaction and vacuum for 
thrust. (In fact, though it is not 
commonly realized, the thrust of 
present jets and rockets is “pure” 
reaction, not deriving from con- 
tact with the air. Therefore, it 
is assumed atomic-powered planes 
will fly in high, thin atmosphere, 
with near-zero per-mile consum- 
tion of energy in drag. It is further 
presumed that wingless flying ma- 
chines will be developed and 
that they will go entirely beyond 
the atmosphere. 



PHOTO EQUIPMENT ON B-29: 

Army Air Forces have converted some B-29 Superfortresses to photo- 
graphic planes designated F-13. Pictured is the interior of an F-13 
showing, in the rear, three Fairchild aerial cameras of type K-l 7b with 
6-in. metrogon lens cones; called a tri-metrogon installation and used 
for aerial charting. The two cameras in front are split vertical instal- 
lations and probably K-17’s according to the War Department. These 
cameras have 24" lens cones and are used principally for reconnais- 
sance, but also aid in charting. 
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Overseas Aircraft Disposal: This is the first chart issued by the new Air- 
craft Division of the Army -Navy Liquidation Commission, since this 
division transferred from the Foreign Economic Administration. This 
group is charged with disposal of surplus aircraft overseas and func- 
tions of the branches and sections were described in Aviation News, 
Aug. 6. William Brinckerhoff is director of the division and Robert 
McClurkin is deputy. 


Foreign Surplus 
Priorities Outlined 

FEA purchases get top prefer- 
ence, with American non-profit 
institutions second. 

Priorities and preferences for 
disposal of surplus aircraft and 
other surpluses abroad have been 
outlined by the Army-Navy Li- 
quidation Commissioner's Office. 

Sales to the Foreign Economic 
Administration, not only for its 
own use in foreign areas, but 
also when acquiring property un- 
der Lend-Lease or for UNNRA, 
will receive top priority for pur- 

American non-profit institu- 
tions, including scientific, literary, 
educational, public health, chari- 
table or hospital groups, are 
given next preference with Amer- 
ican manufacturers or distribu- 
tors following. 

► Relief Rating — Foreign govern- 
ments are given priorities, re- 
gardless of the location of the 
surplus property, for making pur- 
chases needed in relief, rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction. State 
Department and FEA will be con- 
sulted on these sales. Next in 
order is the country where the sur- 
plus is located, if desired for 
other than relief purposes. 

Certain conditions have been 
set for sale of surplus aircraft 
overseas and all surpluses out of 
this country by ANLC. Power to 
establish these priorities and con- 
ditions was given ANLC by the 
amendment to Regulation 8 of the 
Surplus Act. 

According to the Commissioner, 


Sales Abroad 

Disposal of surplus airplanes 
and aircraft equipment over- 
seas has been slight, so far, be- 
cause there have been few air- 
craft available. Now, however, 
aviation division of Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner reports the British have 
returned some PBY’s lend- 
leased to them at the begin- 
ning of the war and also some 
PT-26 Fairchild trainers. 

Twelve Grumman Widgeons, 
returned from the British, are 
being brought back to the 
U. S. for sales. A number of 
engines suitable for Cessna’s 
have been declared surplus. 

Australia has purchased 12 
war weary transports although 
terms of sales have not been 
completed. 


no customs, duties or similar 
charges on the property will be 
levied against the U. S.; goods 
will be sold “as is” without war- 
ranty except as to title; goods will 
be sold where they are and pos- 
session must normally be taken 
within 30 days of sale; where the 
purchasing government plans to 
sell surplus stocks, provision will 
be made that distribution does 
not discriminate against U. S. con- 
cerns in that country; with minor 
exceptions, no surplus purchases 
can be reimported into the U. S. 
in the same or substantially same 

► Price Formula — A broad formula 
for determining a “fair value” has 
been established. Elements of the 
pricing formula are: current pro- 
curement cost of item plus 25 
percent mark-up for transporta- 
tion, handling and insurance, less 
depreciation for physical condi- 
tion; and less depreciation, if any, 
for military utility as compared 
to civilian utility. Depreciation for 
military utility will be a big ele- 
ment in pricing some items built 
expressly for war purposes, such 
as heavy bombers and fighters, it 
was pointed out. — M. P. P. 

Bendix Foreign Market 

Use of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
devices in military equipment 
overseas has stimulated an interest 
abroad in peacetime employment 
of Bendix products, the company 


announces in revealing formation 
of a new division; Bendix Inter- 
national. 

The organization will handle 
export sales, manufacturing 
abroad, and licensing of foreign 
manufacturers to produce Bendix 
products. General manager is 
Charles T. Zaoral, and offices are 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

Army Now 'Cans’ 
Guns, Plane Parts 

Steel and aluminum containers 
are being used by the Army to 
“can” aircraft machine guns, en- 
gines, instruments, and other mu- 
nitions and weapons up to anti- 
aircraft guns. Equipment stored 
in the containers needs no grease 
coating and no maintenance, but 
remains in ready-to-use condition 
indefinitely. 

Only such war items as will not 
become obsolescent in the early 
future are canned. Likewise, items 
suitable for use by civilians, such 
as trucks, cars, machine tools, 
construction equipment, are not 
listed for sealed preservation. 

► Martin Role — Manufacture of 
containers has been progressing, 
under security restrictions, since 
last April. Among the producers 
is the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore. 

The steel containers are welded 
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nermetically tight, nitrogen gas is 
pumped into the can replacing the 
air and its oxygen, which causes 
rust. Aluminum containers can- 
not be welded to withstand 
changes of tropics and arctic re- 
gions. Instead of being filled with 
nitrogen they are equipped with 
a dehumidifying vent charged 
with silica gel. 

RCAF Establishes 
Special Test Unit 

A research department has been 
established by the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force and, at the same 
time, the RCAF is starting on de- 
veloping jet-propelled aircraft, it 
was announced at Ottawa. 

The new research and develop- 
ment branch of the RCAF is head- 
ed by 57 year-old Air Vice-Mar- 
shal E. W. Stedman, and will ini- 
tiate and coordinate all research 
and experimental work for the 
RCAF as well as working closely 
with the Canadian aircraft indus- 
try. It will also act as a liaison on 
research and development subjects 
between the RCAF, other services, 
and outside organizations. 
^Enlarging Needs — In announcing 
the creation of the new branch, 
Air Vice-Marshal Stedman stated 
that research for defense is one of 
the most pressing needs of the 
post-war era, that the work can 
no longer be left to a small profes- 
sional fighting service, but must 
be the concern of every citizen 
and particularly of every one with 
professional and scientific training. 

Stedman has been associated 


Interior Planes 

Plans of the Department of 
Interior call for large-scale 
use of aircraft in various types 
of operations in the post-war 
period. 

As a step in this direction, 
the Department requested and 
was granted authorization to 
hire, maintain, and operate 
planes in its 1946 fiscal year 
appropriation bill. 

Aerial mapping will be used 
by the Department’s Bureau of 
Reclamation in drawing up 
engineering plans for a huge 
backlog of Western irrigation 
projects, totaling over $5,000,- 
000,000 slated for post-war 
construction. 

► Varied Uses — The Depart- 
ment will also use planes for 
the following purposes: to 

spot breakage in power trans- 
mission lines; fire-control 
work; range seeding opera- 
tions; predatory animal con- 
trol; for reaching isolated 
communities in Alaska where 
the Indian Service maintains 
schools, hospitals, and other 
facilities; for use in emergen- 
cies in safety and mine work; 
for game law enforcement. 


with the technical side of Cana- 
dian aviation for the past 25 years, 
was appointed technical director 
of Canada’s first Air Board in 
1920. 

A jet-propelled aircraft is now 
being designed for the RCAF' by 
the government-owned Turbo Re- 
search Ltd., affiliated with the gov- 
ernment-owned Research Enter- 


PACIFIC AIR FORCE CHART 


prises, Ltd., Toronto. Canadian 
airmen have been closely connect- 
ed with gas turbine and jet pro- 
pulsion aircraft development since 
July, 1942. when experimental 
work was started in Canada, and 
Canadians were sent to Great 
Britain to work with development 
engineers there. 

► “Meteor” Tests — To aid Turbo 
Research and the RCAF, it* is un- 
derstood that a Gloster Meteor is 
soon to arrive in Canada for ex- 
perimental work. This was the 
only jet-propelled aircraft among 
the United Nations to go into ac- 
tion against the Germans. 

British Appoint First 
Civil Aviation Attache 

Following the example set by 
the U. S. some months ago, Great 
Britain has begun the appointment 
of civil air attaches in its embas- 
sies. The first to be appointed is 
Peter Masefield, noted British 
aeronautical engineer and journa- 
list, who has arrived in Washing- 
ton to assume that post in the 
British Embassy. 

Masefield was previously in this 
country, last summer, as an ad- 
visor to Lord Beaverbrook when 
the latter was engaged in prelim- 
inary conversations with the State 
Department on international civil 
aviation. Prior to that, he was a 
British war correspondent and 
covered operations of the U. S. 
Eighth Air Force. In 1943 he made 
a tour of U. S. and Canadian air- 
craft plants and training centers 
at the invitation of Gen. H. H. 
Arnold. 
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Newest Burnelli Flying Wing 
Starts Initial Canadian Tests 

Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Ltd., latest concern to build 
prototype along lines of design previously tried here and in 
England, begins flight trials at Montreal. 


volves the persiseope to keep the 
sight on the target, the gun tur- 
rets move accordingly. A flip-over 
mirror within the periscope moves 
so rapidly the gunner can keep an 
attacker in view as he passes from 
above to below the plane. 

New Warning Unit 


A new version of the Burnelli 
Flying Wing is undergoing initial 
flight trials at Montreal under di- 
rection of Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co., Ltd., latest concern 
to tackle the development. 

. The Canadian Car prototype, de- 
signated the CBY-3, has provision 
for 24 passengers and 700 cubic 
feet of cargo space. TACA Air- 
ways, parent company of oper- 
ators of far-flung routes in Cen- 
tral and South America, has 
shown an interest in the Burnelli, 
which is built to meet flying con- 
ditions in areas where restricted 
ground facilities predominate. 

► New Interest — Development of 
the Burnelli design has been un- 
der way in Canada for many 
months. TACA at one time was 
watching closely its progress and 
then cooled off. Apparently now 
there has been a revival of in- 

Canadian Car’s Burnelli is, like 
predecessors, an all-metal high- 
wing twin-engine transport with 
passenger and cargo compartments 
completely enclosed in a wing 20- 
ft. wide with a 30-ft. chord. Span 
is 80-ft., seven feet more than a 
Burnelli design built in England 
by Cunliffe-Owen several years 
ago. Power is supplied by two 
Pratt and Whitney 1,200 horse- 
power engines. 

The undercarriage, of the con- 
ventional tailwheel type, is fitted 
to the rigid fuselage structure. 
Both main and tail wheels have 
dual tires. 

► Quick Loading — The arrange- 
ment of the interior has been de- 
signed to give maximum facilities 
for quick loading and unloading 
of bulky articles of freight. The 
freight compartment is 20-ft. long, 
six-ft. high and is accessible 
through two doors in the ends of 
the compartment, each four feet 
by six feet. In the passenger com- 
partment are exceptionally large 
windows. 

The CBY-3 has a maximum 
speed of 200-mph., somewhat less 
than the Burnelli built in England. 
The Canadian-built version has a 
cruising speed of 185-mph., car- 
rying three to three and one-half 
tons payload. Range is 2,000 miles. 


The original Burnelli was built 
in this country in the middle 
thirties by the Uppercu-Burnelli 
Aircraft Co., of Keyport, N. J., test 
flown by Clyde Pangborn, but 
later abandoned completely. 

Twin Gun Turret 
Periscope Revealed 

A double-ended periscope fea- 
tures the latest type of remote 
control gunnery system used in 
the A-26 light bomber, it is re- 
vealed by General Electric Co., 
maker of the equipment. 

With one end of the periscope 
protruding above the fuselage, the 
other below, the gunner has an 
unlimited field of vision, while 
seated out of sight inside the plane 
and protected by armor. Twin tur- 
rets, each with two .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns, are located above and 
below the fuselage. Both are fired 
by remote control, with cut-off 
devices limiting the field of fire to 
the proper quadrants. 

► Quick Flip — As the gunner re- 


Seen Radar Rival 

CAA, industry tests loom for 
Panoramic Radio Corp., Kolls- 
man airborne electronic anti- 
collision system. 

An electronic warning principle, 
which may compete with radar for 
ultimate wide application as an 
aircraft anti-collision system will 
be thoroughly tested in the early 
future by CAA and the aviation 
industry. 

The instrumentation of the de- 
velopment, called “stratoscope," 
was announced by Panoramic Ra- 
dio Corp., of New York, and the 
Kollsman Aviation Instrument Di- 
vision of Square D Co., Elmhurst 
N. Y., with a new tie-in to the 
recent collision of an Army bomb- 
er with the Empire State Building. 
► Prophetic Talk — According to 
the company, on the day preced- 
ing the accident CAA and Pano- 
ramic engineers discussed the pos- 
sibility of installing Panoramic- 
Kollsman test equipment in the 
building. 

The system is not radar in prin- 



Invader: Line-up of A-26 Douglas-built bombers, on the assembly line. 
Newest and fastest attack bomber, the Invader is equipped with cen- 
tralized, remote control firing apparatus featured by a double-ended 
periscope built by General Electric. 
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ciple, but embodies proven points 
of radio operation and the use of a 
sensitive aneroid diaphragm alti- 
meter similar in type to standard 
navigational equipment. 

Electronic specialists indicate 
that the Panoramic-Kollsman sys- 
tem simply gives a sound or visual 
signal, actuated by an airborne 
receiver when it comes within 
range of a transmitter located on 
the obstruction. 

► Low Cost — Dr. Marcel Wallace, 
president of Panoramic and in- 
ventor of the system, said the air- 
borne equipment would be light 
and “moderately inexpensive” and 
that installations in obstructions 
would be “not too costly or diffi- 
cult.” 

Technicians and test pilots of the 
two companies have been work- 
ing on the stratoscope for the past 
year and one-half. Dr. Wallace 
and Victor Carbonara, vice-presi- 
dent of Square D, said that un- 
less use of the stratoscope were 
general, overall protection could 
not be realized. They contend, 
however, that even limited use by 
military and commercial aircraft, 
and on the highest obstructions, 
would substantially reduce the 
possibility of accidents. 


C-W Clutch Plant 
Expansion Begun 

An expansion program including 
the purchase of new manufactur- 
ing facilities and a realignment of 
top officials is revealed by the L. 
G. S. Spring Clutch Corp., wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

The firm has acquired the Mars 
Hill building and properties in 
Indianapolis that are now being 
operated by the Allison Division 
of General Motors. The L. G. S. 
plant will be moved to Mars Hill 

► Executive Shifts — The announce- 
ment of the purchase of the prop- 
erty was made concurrently with 
the disclosure that W. W. Gleeson, 
former vice-president and general 
manager, has been elected pres- 
ident of L. <3. S., succeeding Guy 
W. Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright, who now becomes chair- 
man of the board of the spring 
clutch firm. 

The company’s new location will 
be a 25-acre layout near Stout 
Army Air Base at Indianapolis. 
The main three-story building con- 
tains 86,000 square feet of floor 
space, with an additional 30,000 


FEA Sales To Foreign Purchasers 

The following is a compilation, through June 30, of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration sales of miscellaneous types of surplus aii'craft 


d foreign purchasers. All these aircraft 
Corporation stocks in this country. 

Type Purchaser No. 

UC-36 TACA 


Gov. of Haiti 
Brasil Aero Conun. 
.Joseph Horton 
Henry Knight 
Chile Aero Clubs 
Gov. of Guatemala 
Gov. of Haiti 
Aero Corporation 
Luciano Ayala, Mexico 
aph Horton 


e from Defense Plant 


32.000 
22,500 
11,145 

51.000 

10.000 
9,200 


.Joseph Horton 
i (TG-8) Air Union, Inc. 


square feet available in smaller 
buildings. 

Swedish Line To 
Extend B-17 Use 

FEA list reveals ABA as top For- 
tress customer; 'temporary' use 
of converted bombers now be- 
lieved more permanent. 

An indication that the Swedish 
airline, ABA, may be planning to 
use converted B-17’s on interna- 
tional passenger routes for a 
longer period than originally ex- 
pected is seen in statistics of the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
listing surplus sales abroad. 

As the greatest purchaser of 
aircraft parts, ABA paid $118,677 
for B-17 parts located in England, 
and $16,092 for nine Wright en- 
gines in Sweden. It has been 
thought ABA’s use of converted 
Fortresses is a stop-gap measure 
pending delivery of surplus or 
new transport equipment. 

► Type Tally — A recapitulation of 
FEA aircraft sales for export from 
Defense Plant Corporation stocks 
through June 30 of this year shows 
a total of 50 DC-3 aircraft going 
abroad at an aggregate price of 
$3,000,000, and 18 Lodestars be- 
ing bought by foreign airlines for 
$566,450. 

As a possible measure of the 
condition that might prevail at 
the end of the war in regard to 
surplus combat planes, FEA’s re- 
port tabulates 653 aircraft, cost- 
ing $112,812,804, which are located 


abroad and have been returned 
to the Army as unsaleable. They 
will be scrap-salvaged. Largest 
group in this category are 147 B- 
24’s, valued at $54,146,827. 

In the same connection, FEA 
has returned to the owning agen- 
cy for salvage combat aircraft, 
components and parts worth $57,- 
950,242.53. Parts of non-combat 
aircraft held in storage — on the 
possibility they might be saleable 
— have a value of $3,666,119.77. 

Martin Adds Millions 
To Backlog of Orders 

Backlog of unfilled orders for the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., and subsidi- 
aries, grew during the first six 
months of this year from $516,- 
282,380 to $605,908,442. 

At the same time the organiza- 
tion realized net sales amounting 
to $195,867,196 and a consolidated 
net income of $4,747,593, before 
renegotiation, but after reserves 
for taxes and contingencies. 

► Market Drop — Market appraisal 
of the company, at June 30, was 
$32,050,073, or 28% per share, 
compared with an evaluation of 
$52,263,903 when the stock was 
selling at a record 47% in 1940. 

Although the market appraisal 
declined $20,213,830, the company 
increased its working capital from 
$11,851,696, in 1940, to $20,567,- 
326 this year; a jump of $8,715,630. 
Beyond that, there was set aside 
$29,500,000 in funded reserves for 
contingencies, including renegotia- 
tions and post-war expenses and 
adjustments, during the five years. 
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THE FIRST MONOPLANE (IN 1842) 

was designed with high hopes but little Lift 


N flight, an airplane encounters 
two forces of air: Lift that comes 
from air passing around the wing and 
Drag, resistance of air to the plane’s 
movement. How man flies is deter- 
mined by the ratio of Lift over Drag. 

Many of the “firsts” at Northrop 
have been steps to reduce Drag or to 
increase Lift. In Drag-reduction, you 
find Northrop pioneering the stream- 
lined monocoque fuselage (1927), 


wing fillets (1929), the all-metal, 
stressed-skin monoplane (1930). And 
heliarc welding of magnesium (1940 1 
which promises still lighter, smoother 
aircraft construction. 

On the side of Lift are Northrop’s 
development of split flaps (1932). 
retractable ailerons ( 1941 ) and the 
Flying Wing. The first Northrop 
“Wing,” free of conventional fuselage, 
flew in 1928. Later versions have 


housed everything inside the wing, 
eliminated all tail assembly- 

The battle of Lift versus Drag will 
continue into peacetime. In fact we at 
Northrop are set now to create both 
more efficient propulsion and planes 
of still more advanced design. Planes 
to fly man higher, faster, farther and 
on less fuel than ever before. 

Northrop Aircraft. Inc.. Northrop 
Field, Hawthorne, California. 



Creotors of the Black Wixlovtr 

P-6/ Night Fighter and the Flying Wing 

A NORTHROP 
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Motorless Lightplanes With Prop-Jets 


Possibilities of almost complete 
elimination of conventional power 
plant installations in light air- 
planes are foreseen as a result of 
experiments with jet propulsion 
in the Cleveland engine labora- 
tory of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

The present trend of research 
involves utilization of the propel- 
ler itself as a ram- jet engine. 
Multiple jet nozzles are installed 
in the trailing edges of the blades. 
Fuel is fed into the propeller 
through a hollow shaft and is 
mixed with air inside. Compres- 
sion is obtained solely through 
the ram effect of blade speed, the 
air entering through vents in the 
leading edges of the blades. 

► Heavier Prop — Although this 
system necessarily means an in- 
crease in weight in the propeller, 
a great net weight saving would 
be achieved. With the exception 
of a small, possibly electric, mo- 
tor to start the propeller, little 
else would be needed. 


This jet propeller experiment 
is following up NACA work with 
the super-simple ram-tube-jet 
unit recently demonstrated at 
Cleveland. A length of pipe is 
suspended horizontally in a 
thrust-measuring scale. A jet of 
air equal in velocity to the speed 
of a jet-powered airplane is 
blown into the front end of the 
pipe. 

Although at this stage the in- 
dicator shows a substantial drag, 
the gage indicates substantial 
thrust when the mixture of air 
and fuel passing through the pipe 
is ignited. 

► Gas-Pipe Dream — Most experts 
at the Cleveland laboratory re- 
gard this gas-pipe demonstration 
as a preview of the basic concept 
of the future linear flow jet en- 
gines. Principal gaip in the jet 
propeller combination would be 
in attaining the high speed neces- 
sary for jet efficiency. 

It has long been pointed out 
that one of the major considera- 


tions in any potential utility of 
jet power in lightplanes is the 
low speed usually deemed neces- 
sary in such aircraft. Many ex- 
perts have seen no future at all 
for jet power in lightplanes be- 
cause they could not envision the 
jet thrust being stepped down 
low enough and still retaining 
its advantages. 

However, even a small propel- 
ler, at points near its periphery, 
is moving much faster than or- 
dinary airplane speed. Further- 
more, it is proposed to rim the 
propeller at jet efficiency speed, 
using variable blade pitch, and 
the throttle, to control power 
output. 

► ’Copter Parallel — This applica- 
tion of jet propulsion to propeller 
blades parallels in some measure 
older experiments with jet on 
rotor blades of helicopters. While 
several designers have been 
working toward that goal, a 
model of such a craft has been 
flown at Georgia Tech University. 


U. S. Air Experts 
Seek Nazi Secrets 

Twenty-five aviation industry 
representatives among mission 
to uncover German industrial 
processes. 

A large-scale attempt to gather 
and utilize German industrial 
processes, inventions, and engi- 
neering in the waf with Japan is 
underway. 

More than 200 technical experts 
from many fields of U.„S. business 
and industry are now abroad, or 
shortly will go, for the purpose of 
collecting the data. 

The experts will seek out Ger- 
many’s war secrets under the di- 
rection of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and in conjunction with the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 

► Underway — Indicating that the 
study has been going on for some 
time, FEA announced that some of 
the desired information already 
has been obtained and a few inves- 
tigators have returned to this 
country. 

Among the new developments 
uncovered, it is reported, is a plane 
with a ceiling several thousand 
feet above that of any American 

The researchers who are making 
the survey from an aeronautics 
standpoint are: 

American Airlines Inc.: Otto E. 


Kirchner, director of aircraft engi- 
neering. 

Aircraft Consulting Service: Horace 
E. Weihmiller, owner and manager. 

Aircraft War Production Council: 
Theodore G. Haertel, technical coor- 
dinator. 

Beil Aircraft Corp.; George Beiser, 
assistant chief, process engineering; 
Kenneth E. Burnham, electrical en- 
gineer; Sherman S. Cross, manager of 
tooling; Charles L. Fay, aerodynamics 
specialist; Bartram Kelley, assistant 
to director, helicopter research; Rob- 
ert W. Kluge, materials and structure 

"ffia ix Aviation Corp.; Earl P. Nich- 
ols, vice-president. 

Chance-Vought Aircraft: Raymond 
E. Elliott, head of engineering spares 
department; Lawrence M. Harris, tool- 
ing specialist; Herman P. Meiners, as- 
sistant chief inspector; Henry Stein- 
.meier, chief tool engineer. 

Curtiss-VVright Corp.: Joseph V. Foa, 
head design section of research labora- 
tory; James T. Grey, Jr., research 
specialist; Everett H. Schroeder, and 
John D. Waugh, propeller specialists. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.: George R. 
Tulioch, assistant plant manager. 

Eastern Aircraft Co.: Chester J. 
Flynn, airframes specialist 

Fairchild Aircraft Division: Richard 
H. Depew, manager special projects; 
Warren A. Shuping, assistant director 
of quality; Lee Worley, staff engineer. 

Glenn L. Martin Co.: W. Harvey 
Doyle, assistant project engineer. 

KoUsman Instrument Division of Sq. 
D. Co.: Henry N. Droge, engineering 
service manager. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp.: Hugh J. Mul- 
vey, chief structural design engineer. 
Northrop Aircraft Inc.: Fred Baum, 


in charge of operations. 
Pan-American Airlines: 


1 Co.: Victor G. 

Vaughan, vice-president and manager. 

Stratos Corp.: Andre P. Planiol, jet 
and design enginee- 
Solar Aircraft Co: 

\l T^- 

lines: Edward J. Minser, superin- 
tendent of meteorology. 

United Air Lines Inc.: C. A. Petry, 
superintendent of communications. 

Weatherhead Company: Lester J. 
Henderson, assistant to vice-president. 

Young Radiator Company: Fred 
Young, president and general man- 
ager. 

Plan Use of Planes 
For Broadcasting 


Inauguration of a new system of 
television and FM radio broadcast- 
ing from stratosphere airplanes 
cruising six miles in the air, as 
soon as permits and equipment 
can be obtained, was announced 
by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
last week in New York. 

Initial flight tests of the system, 
known as Westinghouse Stratovis- 
ion, are expected to be made this 
fall, it was disclosed by Walter 
Evans, Westinghouse vice-presi- 
dent. 

He explained at a meeting of 
editors and writers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria that the Stratovision sys- 
tem was originated by C. E. Nobles, 
27 -year-old Texas-born Westing- 
house engineer with several highly 
confidential radar developments to 
his credit. 
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^ Helping pilots "see” through fog and darkness, Ken-Rad 
Cathode Ray Tubes serve aviation as they faithfully 
serve home television . . . Now new research, new engi- 
neering facilities assure further advancement in Ken-Rad 
quality and efficiency . . . benefiting both builders and 
users of electronic equipment by tube performance that 
is better than ever. 


• Write for yoi 
"Essential Otar, 
the most complet 
tube information 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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C-W Staff Changes 
Bring New Officers 

Irving Babcock now heads Cros- 
ley Corp., newly acquired by 
Avco; other companies announce 
changes. 

In major staff changes in Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., the board of 
directors has elected Gladding B. 
Coit, treasurer and controller. Coit 
has been vice-chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Price 
Adjustment Board. 

He succeeds R. J. Lindquist who 
has resigned to become financial 
vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. Coit served in the 
U. S. Army as chief of the Rene- 



Coit Brandcwiede 


gotiation Branch of the War De- 
partment in Washington. He is 
currently a member of the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 

Gregory J. Brandewiede, gen- 
eral manager of the Curtiss- 
Wright plant at Louisville, Ky., 
has been appointed director of 
sales of the Curtiss-Wright divi- 
sion. His headquarters will be in 
Buffalo and he will coordinate 
commercial and military sales of 
aircraft. He joined the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Co. in 1927. 

► Heads Crosley — Irving B. Bab- 
cock, president of The Aviation 
Corp., has been elected president 
of the Crosley Corp., a controlling 
interest in which has been ac- 
quired by Avco, in a transaction 
involving a payment of over $12,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Babcock, who has held his 
Avco post since February, is also 
chairman of the boards of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft and 
American Central Manufacturing 
Corporations, two other asso- 
ciated Avco companies. He for- 
merly wds a vice-president of 
General Motors, and president of 
Yellow Truck and Coach Manu- 
facturing Corp. 

► TACA— Edward W. Scott has 
been named a vice-president of 
TACA Airways, S. A., parent com- 
pany for the TACA airlines in 


Wright Denial 

Orville Wright has tele- 
graphed Aviation News a cate- 
gorical denial of recent news- 
paper reports that the Wright 
Brothers Kitty Hawk plane 
would be brought back from 
England soon. 

He referred particularly to 
two stories appearing in New 
York and Washington news- 
papers reporting that the 
Wright plane would arrive in 
this country about Sept. 15. It 
was also reported that it would 
probably be flown across the 
Atlantic in an Army transport, 
taken first to Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, for recondition- 
ing before it is placed in the 
national Museum at Washing- 
ton, and that the Wright- 
Smithsonian controversy will 
end officially Dec. 17, on the 
42nd anniversary of the first 
Wright flights, probably with 
a “ceremonious celebration.” 

The telegram from the co- 
inventor of the airplane, at his 
Dayton, Ohio, home, last week 
characterized the first of the 
stories as having: “no founda- 
tion in fact and false from be- 
gining to end, none of it came 
from me. This story (the sec- 
ond) equally false.” 

Apprehension was expressed 
among aviation leaders lest ap- 
parently well-meaning efforts 
to hasten the return of the 
Kitty Hawk plane to this 
country might have a boomer- 
ang effect. 


Central and South America. Mr. 
Scott was formerly vice-president 
of the TACA Company in Costa 
Rica and assistant to President 
Lowell Yerex. 

► Beech — Frank E. Hedrick who 
has been coordinator and assistant 
general manager of Beech Aircraft 
Corp. since Sept. 1940 has been 
elected a vice-president by the 
board of directors. 

Ryan Order Cut; 
1946 Work Assured 

A cut-back by the Navy in the 
Fireball, Ryan Aeronautical Co.’s 
jet fighter, reported by the manu- 
facturer last week, will amount to 
an 80 percent slice in the original 
program but production will con- 
tinue on a small scale through 
1946 despite other nationwide 
plane cancellations which may be 
announced this week. 

The schedule previously in ef- 
fect totaled nearly 1400 planes for 


1945 and 1946. Production began 
earlier this year and has been 
running a few each month, with 
the rate to be “tripled” through 
the next 90 days. Thereafter pro- 
duction will level off until comple- 
tion of the present program. 

As is expected in the case of 
most companies engaged in jet and 
turbine work, Navy officials have 
assured Ryan that it will continue 
to operate under combat aircraft 
schedules beyond V-J Day. Presi- 
dent T. Claude Ryan, in announc- 
ing that about 1250 more employes 
are needed, said they are assured 
“continuity of employment” be- 
yond the end of the war. Ryan 
has been at work on the FR-1 for 
about two years. 

Husky Harpoons 
Revealed In Action 

Evolved from Ventura PV- 1, 

new Naval multi-purpose bom- 
ber has bigger, stronger surfaces. 

Squat, heavy, blue-black Lock- 
heed PV2-4 multi-purpose bom- 
bers last week were ranging the 
North Pacific to be in on the clos- 
ing phases of the Pacific War as 
the Navy lifted secrecy restric- 
tions from one of the latest air- 
craft to join its air arm. 

The PV-2-4, designated the Har- 
poon, is the successor to the lighter 
PV-1 Ventura patrol bomber. 
While there is a family resem- 
blance, the newer model presents 
several notable changes in size, 
performance, utility and fire- 
power. 

► “Beefed” Up — The evolution of 
the Ventura to the Harpoon 
brought the addition of 135 square 
feet of wing area, improvement of 
control surfaces by redesign of the 
empennage, redesign of the wind- 
shield for greater visibility, and 
rearrangement of seating for 
greater comfort on long missions. 

Two Pratt and Whitney R-2800 
two-speed, supercharged engines 
developing 2,000 horsepower at 
takeoff give the Harpoon a speed 
of more than 300 mph. and con- 
tribute to flexibility, making the 
plane excellent as a submarine 
hunter or low-level intruder bom- 
ber. The aircraft carries a crew of 
five. 

For bombing and strafing, the 
Harpoon is equipped to car_ry a 
full-sized, 1,800-lb torpedo and 
eight rockets. Other armament on 
the bomber is ten .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Jap Air Production Dispersal 
Revises 'Simple Knockout’ Idea 

Popular conception of highly concentrated plane factory areas 
modified by disclosures of early decentralization of facilities; 
heavy production percentage destroyed but some plants seen 
producing up until last battle. 


It has become necessary to re- 
vise the popular notion regarding 
the Japanese airframe and engine 
industry. The idea has often been 
expressed that this industry, con- 
centrated in an area no larger than 
the state of California and in a 
relatively few huge plants which 
produce the bulk of Nippon’s 
planes and engines, should be far 
easier to knock out than were the 
widely scattered groups of Ger- 
man aircraft “complexes.” 

It probably will be somewhat 
easier, and there is no denying 
that an excellent start has been 
made, but the picture evidently 
needs some correcting if an over- 
optimistic view is to be avoided. 

► Nine Hit — The War Department 
has recently announced that nine 
of the main airframe and engine 
factories have been very heavily 
damaged by the sustained B-29 
attacks of the past six or eight 
months. These include such giant 
plants as Mitsubishi, Nagoya, and 
Nakajima’s Koizumi and Ota fac- 
tories, which together accounted 
for nearly 50 percent of Japan’s 
total combat aircraft production. 

Also included are the engine fac- 
tories of Mitsubishi, Nagoya, Na- 
kajima’s Musashino plant, and the 
Naval Air Depot, Hiro. These 
three accounted for more than 60 
percent of the engines needed for 
combat aircraft. 

From a peak production rate of 
more than 2,200 units at the close 
of 1944, the B-29 attacks from 
the Marianas, from November to 
February, knocked this down by 
about 25 percent. 

► ‘Marching’ On — The large-scale 
attacks which began in March, in- 
cluding the highly effective low 
and medium level incendiary at- 
tacks, knocked off another 25 per- 
cent to leave a total between 1,000 
and 1,100. 

By June this figure was up 40 


percent, and yet there is little 
evidence that the heavily damaged 
factories are being repaired. 

The answer appears to be that 
most of the Nakajima and Mitsu- 
bishi engine production has been 
dispersed to possibly a dozen 
smaller and well scattered plants, 
and that aircraft assembly has 
been still more widely decen- 
tralized. 

► Early Start — It is now believed 
that this process was begun some- 
what earlier than previously sup- 
posed, but reports that any con- 
siderable portion of the industry 
has gone underground may be dis- 
counted. 

It is doubtful if the industry 
can survive the very heavy blows 
which will be struck when 
“Jimmy” Doolittle’s B-29’s from 
Okinawa add their weight to Gen- 
eral Twining’s from the Marianas, 
although some aircraft will prob- 
ably continue to be produced right 
up to the end. 

During the past few months be- 
tween 60 and 65 percent of the 
total production has been fighters, 
between 20 and 25 percent, bomb- 
ers, and 10 to 20 percent recon- 
naisance, transport, trainers, etc. 

► Prolific Zero — The only one of 
the lot in the 300-per-month class 
is the latest version of the 5 -year 
old Navy Zero, Zeke 5-2, turned 
out by both Nakajima and Mitsu- 
bishi. 

The faster, more heavily armed 
George is the only other Navy 
fighter coming out in quantity, 
though Jack is also in the produc- 
tion picture. A good number of 
Franks, the 400-mpn. Army fight- 
er are being assembled in two 
Nakajima plants, fed by a number 
of smaller outfits, and 3 -year old 
Tony (in-line engine) still has a 
good production. 

Army’s Oscar and Tojo are well 
on the way out, and twin-engine 


Nick is being replaced with an 
extremely hard-hitting, high fly- 
ing successor reported as Randy. 

► Two ‘Gals’ — Single-engine bomb- 
ers are down to two types, Jill and 
Judy, both widely used in suicide 
attacks, as are bomb-carrying 
Zekes, and on occasion most of the 
other types. Twin-engine bombers 
have been reduced to three — 
Frances, Betty and Lily — and 
“recco” planes to Myrt, and Jake 
(floats). 

All this totals up to less than 
half the models in production a 
year ago, and the shake-down to 
a few of the best types is long 
overdue. 

The Jap float-planes are among 
the world’s best, and it is remark- 
able that the strategic situation 
resulting from the loss of the effec- 
tive use of most of the outlying 
island bases has caused the dis- 
appearance from production of 
such good models as Rex arid Paul, 
with only a few Jakes coming out 
each month. Another side-light on 
the rapidly shrinking empire. 

Navigator 

Navy Plane Towing 
Fits Post-War Role 

What seemed for the moment a 
passing demonstration of spectacu- 
lar on-the-spot ingenuity — the 
towing of a disabled Grumman 
Widgeon from Manteo, N. C. to 
Johnsville, Pa., by a Curtiss Hell- 
diver — has now been revealed as 
one of a series of incidents with 
possible post-war application. 

The Navy announced last week 
that the Widgeon towing was the 
latest of six by the Johnsville Na- 
val Aircraft Modification Unit 
which has developed technique 
and devices for towing practically 
all military airplanes. 

► Inventor — Creator of the towing 
service is Captain Ralph S. Bar- 
naby, a veteran glider pilot, now 
commanding officer of the modi- 
fication unit at Johnsville. While 
stationed at the Philadelphia Na- 
val Aircraft Factory a few years 
ago, Capt. Barnaby suggested tow- 
ing in a plane that had been forced 
down at Akron, rather than rely- 
ing on the slower method of dis- 
mantling and trucking it to the 

The fittings and technique de- 
veloped since, have on occasion, 
been used by the AAF and those 
participating in the towing opera- 
tions envision broader use after 
the war in getting civilian planes 
to overhaul stations. 
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engineered 
fluid power 

control 


Michigan Rack-type Gear Finisher— Model 900 — 
manufactured by Michigan Tool Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The hydraulic controls which 
make this machine — and mil- 
lions of others perform with 
such reliability — call for 
tubing systems based on 
the principles of Fluid Power 
Engineering. 

When properly engineered 
and built, these systems have 
certain “must” features — 

1 . They streamline the flow of 
fluids .This permits adequate 
response to control with 
minimum system capacity. 


2. They make minimum de- 
mands on the power source 
— an economy feature. 

3. They fit into the available 
space, even when space is 
limited and cramped. 

4- They are planned for easy 
accessibility to all parts — 
for service and maintenance. 

5- They have the smallest 
number of joints and con- 
nections — all leakproof — 
even under high pressure, 
vibration or abuse. 


FLUID POWER engineered 
systems — with Parker valves, 
fittings and fabricated tubing 
meet these requirements. They 
are backed by more than 
twenty years of ‘ ‘ know-how’ ’ . 

If you plan to use Fluid 
Power — if you need tubing 
installations for any purpose 
— ask a Parker engineer for 
recommendations. The Parker 
Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
Booklet on request. 


APPLIANCE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND • LOS ANGELES 

FLUID POWER ENGINEERING 
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PRODUCTION 

New Resonance Jet Disclosures 
Show High Commercial Interest 

Pasadena engineering company reveals five ounce test model 
delivering two pounds of thrust with the roar of a 1,500-hp. 
reciprocating engine; terrific noise, fuel consumption seen 
main problems. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


With partial lifting of the se- 
crecy veil covering the nation- 
wide development of resonance jet 
engines, there are strong indica- 
tions of the amount of interest 
manufacturers are taking in pos- 
sible post-war commercial produc- 
tion of the units. 

Gabriel M. Giannini, head of the 
Pasadena, Calif., engineering com- 
pany bearing his name, has been 
freed to talk about a five-ounce 
model of resonance jet engine 
which delivers two pounds of 
thrust and has the heavy roar of a 
1,500 horsepower reciprocating en- 
gine. He considers it a “vast im- 
provement” over the engines in 
the German V-l buzzbombs. 

► Features — The midget jet, so far 
built only for wind tunnel tests, 
employs a new and still restricted 
type of flutter valve, and runs on 
either gasoline or kerosene. At full 
power, it operates with an explo- 
sion frequency of several hundred 
times per second, and can be 
slowed down by reducing the fuel 
flow. The engine can be started 
with a single squirt of air from a 
bicycle pump. Once running, it 
needs no artificial air ram to keep 
it going, even though stationary on 
a test stand. 

Giannini says that another year 
of experimental development may 
take place before his company is 
ready to test the practicality of an 
“autoflight” — his company’s trade 
name for the engine — in an air- 

Until then, major problems will 
be to baffle or reduce the engine’s 
ear-splitting roar, and to improve 
fuel consumption which is now too 
extravagant to appeal to private 
plane owners. Hard at work on 
these objectives are two young en- 
gineers to whom Giannini gives 
credit for the development of the 
engine: A. J. Klose and W. B. 
Goodman. 


German engine, we have better 
chances of isolating both sound and 
vibration." 

On the test stand, the model en- 
gine is given a starting squirt of 
compressed air which picks up the 
fuel spray, metered into the in- 
take ahead of the flutter valves. A 
small spark plug, operating under 
continuous spark, touches off the 
initial charge of vapor with the 
bang of a 10-gauge shotgun. After 
a few seconds of intermittent ex- 
plosions, the engine’s chamber be- 
gins to glow red and it starts to 
run with a great roar, emitting a 
streamer of flame 12 feet beyond 
the tail pipe. 

When the engine is running 
smoothly, the spark plug is switch- 
ed off and the explosions a 


► Noise Fight— A step toward noise 
control is the high frequency of the 
explosions in the engine, Giannini sustained. Technicians running the 


believes. He said, “With the higher 
frequency, six times that of the 


tests must wear ear-plugs or suffer 
partial deafness for several days. 


NEW NAVY EYES— ’SHUT’: 

This unusual view of the Navy’s newest, most powerful, scout-observa- 
tion plane, the Seahawk, shows the narrow space required for stowage 
aboard ship when the wings are folded. When the big Curtiss plane opens 
up, however, it is a formidable adjunct to the Tokyo-bound task forces of 
the Pacific fleet. Indication of its high performance is the four-bladed 
propeller. 
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Outstanding features of these great spark plugs are 
(1) Direct contact non-inductive resistor located in 
coolest position in plug; (2) Deep drawn nickel alloy 
center electrode tip; (3) Improved copper cooled center 
electrode; (4) High Dielectric strength and superior 
mechanical properties of “Corundum,” Auto-Lite's 
insulator material. 


Combining the advantages of low-cost mass production 
and precision manufacturing, Auto-Lite relays are 
available for both continuous and intermittent duty. 
They are built to exceed the most exacting government 
requirements, achieving outstanding records in vibra- 
tion. acceleration and altitude tests. Both types are 
operative from minus 60 deg. F. to 160 deg. F. 



Auto-Lite batteries, noted for their brilliant perform- 
ance records, are available in both 12 volt and 24 volt 
types. All arc equipped with special non-spill vent 
plugs and assembled in either hard rubber or radio- 
shielded aluminum containers. The heavy duty battery 
has a capacity of 105 A.H. at 5 hr. rate; others have 
capacity of 34 A.H. at the 5 hr. rate. 


Auto-Lite Steelductor Aircraft Ignition Cable is used 
as standard equipment in aircraft engines where wires 
are carried or held in place with metal guides or con- 
duits. Some of its noteworthy features when in a 
shielded circuit, are: Longer cable life, increased life 
of spark plug electrodes and higher peak secondary 
voltages with the same primary coil current. 
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WEST COAST REPORT 

“Precision Age” 

Seen By Builder 

Adel instrument company head 
asserts post-war mechanical prod- 
ucts will maintain and often ex- 
ceed high precision standards 
set during war. 

When Japan is whipped, United 
States manufacturers of consumer 
goods very possibly will continue 
the high precision which has be- 
come habitual in their manufac- 
ture of war goods. 

The buying public may expect 
to receive over the counter a de- 
gree of manufacturing excellence 
that will meet and even exceed 
the workmanship which before the 
war provided world markets for 
many products of German indus- 
try. 

► Air Meaning — That an indication 
of this important trend should 
come from the aircraft industry is 
significant. 

William A. De Ridder, newly- 
elected president of Adel Precision 
Products Corp. at Burbank, Calif., 
brought it into focus in discussing 
his company’s approach toward 
post-war manufacturing. 


A major part of this company's 
military production has been in 
the manufacture of a multitude of 
aircraft hydraulic valves, hydrau- 
lic electric pumps, and hydraulic 
assemblies. 

► Tight Work — Such products call 
for an absolute mating of joints 
and component parts to withstand 
high fluid pressures, and the 
micro-finishing of valve seats and 
faces. 

In view of this there seemed to 
be disagreement between De Rid-, 
der’s assertions that Adel now is 
scanning its price structures for 
downward scaling, and that Adel 
is preparing the post-war manu- 
facture of “all manner of hydrau- 
lic controls for all possible appli- 
cations outside the aircraft indus- 
try as well as within it.” 

To the obvious question of how 
a manufacturer might compromise 
price reductions with workman- 
ship standards required for a pre- 
cision commodity he replied: 

► “I have no intention of approv- 
ing any reduction in quality. 

► “I am convinced by experience 
that it is no more costly to pro- 
duce something to high-precision 
standards than it is to do a ‘cheap’ 
job.” 

This observation, coming from 


De Ridder, should result in more 
than casual investigation by the 
post-war planners of a wide vari- 
ety of industries. 

His comment carries weight be- 
cause he doesn’t talk loosely. De 
Ridder is Holland-born; by nature 
conservative. He represents a cor- 
poration owned by Transamerica 
Corporation. Transamerica’s prime 
interest in Adel is that is show a 
healthy profit and sound amortiza- 
tion of its liabilities. And, when 
H. Ray Ellinwood, Adel’s founder- 
president resigned recently, De 
Ridder was Transamerica’s choice 
in filling the presidential vacancy. 

► Sample Proof — Merchandising 
samples of Adel’s opening line of 
post-war products show strong ad- 
herence to the precision workman- 
ship vital to its war products. The 
consumer products to which the 
company is committed include a 
35-mm. camera designed to take 
the “guesswork” out of indoor col- 
or photography; a “Surgiscope,” 
which adapts the camera to tissue 
photography in hospital surgeries; 
a color film slide viewer; a set of 
high-quality stainless steel kitchen 
tools; and a filling station pump 
for liquified propane and butane 
— hard-to-handle fuels which are 
developing a growing commercial 
market. 

Adel will continue to manufac- 
ture as a post-war product the 
line of aircraft clips which have 
been the company’s biggest money 
maker, but will not depend upon 
them for the post-war mainte- 
nance of its industrial position. 

G-E Electronic Timer 
'Skills’ Aircraft Riveters 

An electronic timer has been 
cited as the “silent partner” that 
has enabled thousands of unskilled 
workers to become proficient air- 
craft riveters, practically over- 
night. 

Manufacturer of the timer, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., describes the 
unit's use in riveting as regulating 
the number of blows necessary to 
drive a satisfactory rivet. When 
the rivet has been accurately pro- 
duced, the timer shuts off the 
riveting machine, preventing over- 
drive. 

► Varied Uses — Found to be ap- 
plicable in other fields, the timer 
provides an accurate, adjustable, 
timing control for any processing, 
cycling, sequencing, or delaying 
operation. It has been applied, in 
various aircraft plants, to regulat- 
ing grinders, milling and similar 
machines. 



FLETTNER HELICOPTER: 

One of the first pictures of the German Flettner helicopter to reach 
publication in this country, shows the captured rotary-wing aircraft, 
now wearing an AAF insignia, in occupied Germany. A. J. Weather- 
head, Jr., president of the Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, at right, 
and his companion, Capt. Conley Hayslip, inspected the Flettner during 
Weatherhead’ s tour of German manufacturing centers. The intermesh- 
ing oppositely-rotating rotors are somewhat similar to those on the 
Kellett XR-8 helicopter (Aviation News, June 4), but the development 
precedes the American machine. 
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CREATIVE ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING... 


f*THE Leland 


Motors, Generotors, Motor Gen- 

ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO • IN CANADA, LELAND ELECTRIC CANADA. LTD. . . . GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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Novel Wind Tunnel 
Revealed By United 

Claimed to be largest private 
test unit in world, new tunnel 
has "adjustable” intake throats. 

An “adjustable” wind tunnel 
capable of testing full-scale power 
plant installations, as well as scale 
models of aircraft, is in use at 
United Aircraft Corporation. 

By an ingenious arrangement 
outside the building housing the 


testing chamber, it is possible to 
slide an 8-ft. testing throat inside 
the larger 18 -ft. throat, giving the 
tunnel an unusual versatility. The 
change can be made in six hours. 

► 600-mph. — With the 8-ft. throat, 
tests can be made at air speeds of 
up to 600-mph. With the larger 
test section in place, air speeds of 
up to 200-mph. can be attained, 
and observations made on engines 
of 4,000-hp. with propellers 17-ft. 
in diameter. 

With a total length of 634-ft., 
the tunnel is the largest closed 


circuit type ever to be constructed 
of reinforced concrete. It is also 
claimed to be the largest private 
wind tunnel in the world. 

It was built especially for power 
plant testing at the company’s East 
Hartford plant. 

Newest Jet 'Oiler’ 
Eases Heat Factor 

Shell system lubricates engine 
with spray using 95 percent 
chilled compressed air and 5 per- 
cent oil. 

Although one of the advantages 
of a jet propulsion engine is a 
reduction in the lubrication re- 
quired, the intense heat generated 
creates a new set of oiling prob- 

Last week, Shell Oil Co. engi- 
neers, after intensive work at their 
Wood River, 111., laboratory, 
claimed to have some of the an- 
swers to that difficulty. 

► Top Claims — Said to be the most 
effective yet devised, a new meth- 
od lubricates a jet engine by means 
of spray consisting of 95 percent 
chilled compressed air, and five 
percent oil. 

The spray hits the ball bearings 
on which the single axle revolves. 
The air cools the metal and the oil 
lubricates and furnishes some rust 
protection. The spray is exhausted 
into the jet. 

One of the major difficulties in a 
jet engine lubricant is that the oil 
jumps from low temperatures to 
800 or 1,000 degrees in a matter of 
seconds. Under such conditions, 
the lubricant has a tendency to 
break down. 

► Rust Battle — Another quality of 
the ideal jet engine lubricant is 
complete protection from rust. 
Shell engineers are at present 
tackling this phase of the problem. 

Huge Fuel Tanks Order 
Reflecting the long range opera- 
tions and “expendable” needs of 
the onrushing Pacific offensive, is 
an order for more than 80,000 uni- 
versal droppable fuel tanks, for 
Army and Navy aircraft, placed 
with the Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors Corp., at Detroit. 

The completely expendable tanks, 
main task of which, normally, is 
to provide fighter planes with 
added fuel for longer missions, will 
begin going on a shipment sched- 
ule sometime this month and will 
be fabricated at Fisher’s Stamping 
and Fleetwood units. 


Inside the Tunnel: Looking “downwind" with the 18-ft. throat in use. 
At left are door and windows of the control room, one section of a hy- 
draulically-operated, retractable, working platform extended. 



How the “Adjustable” Tunnel Works: These two views, of a model, 
illustrate how the size of the testing throat is varied in United Aircraft’s 
new wind tunnel. Left, the 18-foot throat is in use inside the building, 
the eight-foot throat and the larger diffuser resting on rails. Right, the 
removable steel portion of the tunnel has been moved, and the eight- 
foot throat slid over and into the 18-ft. throat inside the building, with 
the diffuser section replacing the movable steel connector section. 
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July Production 

Despite a reduced schedule, 
aircraft production for July 
fell behind for the second 
straight month, the War Pro- 
duction Board has announced. 
Acceptance were 4,784 against 
a schedule calling for 5,027. For 
the first time since October, 
1942, production was below 4,- 
800 planes a month. 

J. A. Krug, WPB chairman, 
attributed much of the 243- 
plane deficit to two companies 
who were affected by man- 
power troubles and produc- 
tion changes. Both were en- 
gaged in Navy work. 

The break-down for July is: 

► Bombers — Scheduled, 1,588; 
accepted, 1,542. 

► Fighters and naval reconnais- 
sance — scheduled, 2,413; ac- 
cepted, 2,193. 

► Transports — Scheduled, 526 ; 
accepted, 523. 

► Trainers — Scheduled, 110; ac- 
cepted, 110. 

► Communication and special 
purpose — Scheduled, 390; ac- 
cepted, 416. 


Technical "Envoys” 
Present Problem 

Question of what to do about 
the technical representatives of 
manufacturers whose products are 
still being used by the Army Air 
Forces, but are no longer in pro- 
duction, is bothering both manu- 
facturers and the Air Forces. 

Particularly in this category are 
manufacturers of reciprocating en- 
gines which still power all of our 
fighters in service. 

► Last Reciprocating — The AAF 
has already indicated the last re- 
ciprocating engine fighters have 
been built, and cutbacks and can- 
cellations have sharply curtailed 
or, in many cases, terminated pro- 
duction of the reciprocating fighter 
engines. When these were in mass 
production the cost of the technical 
(representatives in this country 
and overseas was absorbed in pro- 
duction costs. With cutbacks and 
terminations, this is no longer pos- 
sible. 

Possibilities are that an arrange- 
ment may be made to keep a re- 
duced force of technical represen- 
tatives available by separate 
contract, or that the AAF may 
elect to terminate the technical 
representative arrangement, and 
rely on its own maintenance and 
ground crew setups to handle the 
trouble-shooting formerly done by 
the civilian representatives. 





THE PIECES... 

cast aluminum plates 


THE PLACE . . 

Pacific Gear Plant 
Western Gear Works 
Vernon, California 


Here is a scene typical of those in countless plants where finish- 
ing operations are carried on. A bench, a wheel. Lea Com- 
pound or Learok and a skilled workman deburring, polishing 
or buffing a piece by a method devised with the help of the 
Lea Technical Staff. 

Yes, the proper finishing of metals and non-metals calls for 
a thorough knowledge of the behavior of materials during the 
various finishing operations. It calls for the broadest experi- 
ence in finishing ... in burring, in polishing, in buffing. 

It is here that LEA fits into the picture. We have the "grease- 
less" and "no free grease" compositions— lots of different 
grades, but it is on our technical service and sound 
recommendations that we have built and are main- 
taining our reputation as "Authorities on Finishing 
Operations". 

THE LEA MANUFACTURING CO. 

WATERBURY 86. CONNECTICUT 

Burring, Bulling and Polishing . . . Manufacturers and Specialists In the 
Development of Production Methods and Compositions 
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FREIGHT RATES 
and INDUSTRY LOCATION 


A SIGNIFICANT decision, announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last May, 
will take preliminary effect on the 30th of 
August. It will eliminate some of the advantage in 
freight rates which Eastern shippers have enjoyed 
over shippers of the South and West. 

The decision has been enthusiastically hailed as 
an Emancipation Proclamation for industrial devel- 
opment in the South and West. It has also been 
roundly condemned as a meddlesome control meas- 
ure that ignores valid differences in haulage costs, 
and recklessly blots out one of the important factors 
in determining the location of American industry. 

Cooler appraisals indicate that the net effect of 
the rate changes will be far less drastic than pre- 
dicted by the more passionate advocates or adver- 
saries. Nonetheless, it is important for the business 
world to be informed both upon the principle at 
issue, and upon the forseeable consequences of the’ 
ICC ruling. 

What The Decision Calls For 
The Commission’s order, unless modified, or suc- 
cessfully contested in the courts, will require: (1) 
the eventual establishment of a single freight classi- 
fication, or grouping of commodities for rate-making 
purposes, for application throughout the United 
States; (2) a single level of “class rates”— or rates 
established for groups of commodities and primarily 
applying to manufactured and semi-manufactured 
articles of high value— in the area east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This level is to be about 15 per cent 
higher than the present Eastern scale. 

Because it will take some time, probably several 
years, to work out a uniform classification in place 
of the three major classifications now existing, a 
preliminary adjustment is provided. 

Under this adjustment the existing classifications 
will remain in effect, but the rates on articles moving 
on class rates will be increased 10 per cent in East- 
ern or Official Territory— the area east of Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio River. On the other hand, the rates will 
be reduced 10 per cent on articles moving on class 


rates in the South and West, and on those moving 
interterritorially. 

What The Problem Was 

At the present time there are marked differences 
in the levels of the basic scales of class rates in the 
five major rate territories— Eastern or Official, South- 
ern, Western Trunk-Line, Southwestern, and Moun- 
tain-Pacific. It is difficult to average the levels of 
rates, but if the level of the class-rate scale in Official 
Territory is taken as 100, the levels in the other 
territories may be roughly considered as follows: 
Southern, 139; Western Trunk-Line, 128, 146, 161, 
184 in Zones I, II, III, and IV, respectively; South- 
western, 161; Mountain-Pacific, 166. 

These are over-all comparisons. On many indi- 
vidual articles the differences in levels of rates are 
greater or less than indicated because of offsetting 
differences in regional classification schemes. In 
many cases, the use of exceptions to the classifi- 
cations and of special commodity rates has reduced 
the regional disparity in rates. In fact, on some arti- 
cles, particularly on certain low-grade traffic such 
as logs, pulpwood, bricks, coal, sand and gravel, the 
South and the West have actually had lower rates 
than Official Territory. The rate disadvantage of 
the South and West has been principally on manu- 
factured articles. 

The territorial differences in class-rate levels have 
complicated the problem of constructing rates from 
a point in one territory to a point in another. Today, 
such a rate tends to represent a blend of the levels 
in effect at the place of shipment and at the desti- 
nation. Thus manufacturers and dealers in a higher- 
rated territory are likely to see themselves at a 
disadvantage when they attempt to sell goods in a 
lower-rated territory against competition located 
there. 

Now, if differences between territorial rate levels 
are removed, the interterritorial freight-rate prob- 
lem largely disappears. So it is an important ques- 
tion whether such differences are justified. The 
Commission has found that they are not justified 
either by differences in transportation costs or by 
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other valid considerations. From that finding came 
the order to establish a uniform level of class rates 
and a single freight classification. 

The Decision And The Map Of Industry 

What effect will this decision have on the location 
of industry in the United States; and what effect will 
it have on the economic development of the East, 
the South, and the West? 

Today, many in the West and South believe that 
their higher class rates have seriously retarded the 
industrial development of these areas, and promoted 
the concentration of manufacturing in Official Terri- 
tory. They point out that Official Territory has over 
50 per cent of the population of the country, had 
nearly 70 per cent of the persons employed in man- 
ufacturing in 1940, and accounted for nearly 73 
per cent of the “value added by manufacture” in 
1939. Boasts of industrial development in the South, 
and to some extent in the West, in recent years are 
accompanied by claims that this would have been 
greater but for the freight rate structure. 

Another point gets into the argument. Official 
Territory is not only the country’s most highly in- 
dustrialized section, but also its greatest consuming 
territory. It is the market which nearly all manu- 
facturers desire to reach, particularly when they 
have a surplus to sell. Here again is occasion for an 
outcry by producers outside of Official Territory 
against the consequences of their high rate levels 
and the levels of interterritorial rates. Under the 
circumstances it is not strange that the South and 
West have argued long and volubly for mile-for-mile 
equality in rates. 

Those in Official Territory deny that the South 
and West have been handicapped by the rate adjust- 
ment, but at the same time look with apprehension 
at the loss of their rate advantage. 

What’s The Effect? 

However, now that the ICC’s ruling is about to 
be put in operation, it is time for the colorful state- 
ments of the debating period to give way to a sober 
appraisal of what the consequences are likely to be. 

In the first place, it should be noted that the pre- 
liminary adjustment will affect only a small fraction 
of the traffic. Estimates indicate that only about 
4 per cent of the full-carload traffic moves on regu- 
lar class rates. About 11 per cent moves on exception 
ratings which are not affected by the preliminary 
order; and about 85 per cent moves on commodity 
rates, which were not within the scope of the Com- 
mission’s decision. The proportion of less-than-car- 
load lot traffic affected is much greater, since a large 


part of it moves on class rates; however, less-than- 
carload traffic constitutes less than 1% per cent of 
the total tons carried. 

The permanent rate structure will probably affect 
more traffic than the preliminary order since, in the 
establishment of a uniform classification containing 
more classes than at present provided, many articles 
now moving on exception ratings are likely to be 
brought within the scope of the classification, and 
the same may be true of some articles moving on 
commodity rates. 

But, even if a large proportion of the traffic were 
affected by the Commission’s order, or if the prin- 
ciple of equality in rate levels is eventually extended 
to much of the traffic moving on commodity rates, 
these freight-rate adjustments cannot be expected 
to revolutionize the pattern of industrial location in 
the United States. 

It seems evident that most industries now found 
in Official Territory are located there for other ad- 
vantages than that of a lower level of freight rates, 
undeniable as such an advantage is. Insofar as that 
is the case, they have little to fear from equalization 
of the rate levels. For those which have, indeed, 
been dependent upon preferential rates and other- 
wise badly located, the removal of the preference 
and their consequent shift to some area possessing 
a real locational advantage would be desirable from 
the point of view of the national economy. 

While the high degree of industrial concentration 
in Official Territory does not rest on such a flimsy 
basis as a lower level of class rates, the Commission’s 
decision does remove one existing handicap to the 
growth and development of the South and West. The 
new adjustment should permit all sections of the 
country to develop the industries for which they 
have natural advantages. It should contribute to a 
sounder regional specialization than we have here- 
tofore had. 

This decision will neither destroy the economy of 
the industrial East, nor will it, overnight, assure the 
industrial flowering of the South and West. It con- 
stitutes one sound step toward establishing that 
equality of opportunity for all sections of the coun- 
try which is essential to a nation that bears the 
proud title of The United States. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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Charles W. Loos Dead; 
Was C-W Executive 


Charles W. Loos, 57, a director and 
vice-president of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. since 1936, 
died in New 
York City. Loos, 
as vice-president 
in charge of air- 
ports, handled 
the real estate 
transactions for 
Curtiss - Wright 
in the war ex- 
pansion from 4 
to 17 plants. 

Loos joined the Curtiss Flying 
Service in 1928, later serving in the 
capacities of assistant treasurer, 
vice-president, and general business 
manager of the service, which op- 
erated a chain of 44 airports from 
coast to coast before expanding to 
its present form. 



Col. Wiliam S. McDuffee has as- 
sumed command of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Air Technical Service 
Command, succeeding Col. Kenneth 
Collins who will go on inactive 
status and become publisher and 
general manager of the European 
edition of the New York Herald 


Tribune. Colonel McDuffee was for- 
merly chief of the management con- 
trol office of the ATSC’s central 
district. 

Interstate Elects Holser 
Executive Vice-President 


F. L. Holser (photo), has been 
elected executive vice-president of 
Interstate Air- 
craft and Engi- 
neering Corp. L. 
A. Kavanagh, 
secretary of the 
company, was 
elected to the 
additional post 
o f treasurer. 
Holser joined In- 
terstate in 1938 
as consulting en- 
gineer and has served as plant man- 
ager of the Wilshire division and as 
vice-president in charge of the De- 
Kalb, Illinois, division. Kavanagh 
was assistant to the president until, 
he was named secretary. 

Leo J. Cafferty has been appointed 
travel agency representative for 
Eastern Air Lines for Chicago and 
surrounding territory. Cafferty was 
formerly connected with American 
Export Airlines and PCA. 




AIRCRAFT OFFICIALS VIEW P-80: 

Col. Harold E. Hartney, aeronautical consultant, Don Lathrom, executive 
assistant to the general manager of the National Aircraft War Production 
Council, Clyde Vandeberg, former manager of the East Council, and 
Richard Palmer, general manager of the National Council, examine a 
P-80 Shooting Star on exhibit at Washington’s National Airport. 



TAYLORCRAFTPRESIDENT: 

Nash Russ, who was recently 
elected president of Taylorcraft 
Aviation Corp., of Alliance, Ohio. 
He was formerly chairman of the 
board and is also president of De- 
troit Aircraft Corp. 



former NACA Official 
Named To Ranger Post 

Ernest G. Whitney, former assist- 
ant executive engineer of the Cleve- 
land laboratory 
of the National 
Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aero- 
nautics, has been 
appointed assist- 
ant chief engi- 
neer of the 
Ranger Aircraft 
Engines division 
of Fairchild En- 
gine and Air- 
plane Corp. Whitney was with 
NACA for nearly 18 years at the en- 
gine research section of the power 
plant divsion at Langley Field. 

D. C. Kilgour (photo), has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
Globe Aircraft 
Corp., Fort 
Worth. Kilgour 
is a former pro- 
duction execu- 
tive of Consoli- 
dated- Vultee and 
North American 
Aviation. He will 

production con- 
tracts and plan 
for the assembly line production of 
the Swift, personal airplane planned 
by the company as its first post-war 
product. 


D. Franklin Kell, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as public counsel, has joined 
the legal staff of Delta Air Lines. 
His duties will include assisting in 
cases affecting new routes. Kell was 
formerly with RFC, State Depart- 
ment, and Interior Department. 
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3-RANGE PRESSURE REGULATOR 

One Size Meets Every Hydraulie Aeed! 

Tested, proven, available now — a single hydraulic pressure regulator 
for 1000, 1500 and 3000-pound hydraulic systems! . . . Air Associates 
new, revolutionary HC-2895 Unloader Valve — smaller and lighter than 
conventional types — is adjustable while installed. You simply turn 
adjusting plug to desired pressure, even with system in operation! . . . 
Maintains consistent pressure differential of ten per cent . . . retains 
pressure with no leakage through the valve after cut-out. Port arrange- 
ment permits hydraulic tubing to lie flat in one plane. Especially suited 
to test stand use where pressure requirements vary . . . With this new 
regulator Air Associates again demonstrates its ability to come up with 
the right answer at the right time to meet aviation's toughest problems! 
For detailed information write, wire or phone our nearest office — 


•Air -Associates 


TETERBOHO, N. J. ... "RANCHES: CHICAGO. DALLAS. LOS ANGELES ... ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES . . SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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Sale of 4,000 EAL Shares 
Highlights June Stock Shift 

Important dealings also reported among aircraft manufac- 
turers; numerous small common stock transactions listed by 
TWA; NWA, Pan Am, United also experience sizeable sales. 


Among the more sizeable tran- 
sactions by officials of air trans- 
port companies during June was 
the sale of 4,000 shares of Eastern 
Airlines, Inc., common stock by L. 
S. Rockefeller, a director. 

In reporting the transaction to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Rockefeller disclosed that 
his holdings at the end of June 
consisted of 21,000 shares. 

► NWA — Alonzo Petteys, a director 
of Northwest Airlines, Inc., re- 
ported the sale of 1,000 shares of 
the common stock, leaving him a 
balance of 25,550 shares at the 
close of the month. 

► Pan Am — Sale of 2,700 shares 
of Pan American Airways Corp. 
capital stock was reported by S. 
M. Fairchild, a director. Fair- 
child’s holdings at the close of June 
amounted to 20,00 shares. Mark T. 
McKee, also a director, bought 200 
shares of the capital stock in June, 
which represented his entire own- 
ership in the company at the close 
of the month. 

► UAL — Gardner Cowles, Jr., a di- 
rector of United Airlines, Inc., dis- 
closed the sale of 3,000 shares of 
United’s common stock by the 
Register and Tribune Co., reducing 
its holdings of that class of stock 
to 2,700 shares. Register and 
Tribune Co. also sold its entire 
holdings of United’s 4% percent 
cumulative preferred stock, con- 
sisting of 100 shares, as did Cowles 
Magazine Fund, whose holdings 
were of the same amount. 

► TWA— There were a number of 
small transactions in the stock of 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
Inc. Jack Frye, president, increased 
his holdings to 3,781 shares 
through the purchase of 287 shares. 
John A. Collings, vice-president, 
bought 109 shares, giving him 501 
shares at the end of June. Thomas 
B. Wilson, chairman, acquired 229 
shares through an employee stock 
plan, increasing his holdings to 635 
shares. John C. Franklin, vice- 


president, purchased 62 shares, 
bringing his holdings to 212 shares, 
while C. E. Fleming, vice-pres- 
ident, exercised an option for 24 
shares, increasing his holdings to 
51 shares. E. O. Cocks, vice-pres- 
ident, picked up 45 shares, giving 
him an ownership of 125 shares. 
E. L. Talman, executive vice- 
president, bought 137 shares on 
June 15 and sold a similar number 
of shares on the 20th. His holdings 
at June 30 were unchanged at 100 
shares. 

► NAL — Harry S. Parker, Jr., vice- 
president of National Airlines, Inc , 
sold 999 shares of the company’s 
common stock, reducing his own- 
ership to 12,435 shares. William 
K. Jacobs, Jr., a director, disposed 
of 500 shares, reducing his hold- 
ings to 1,800 shares. G. T. Baker, 
president, reported May transac- 
tions consisting of the sale of 1,767 
shares and the acquisition of 667 
shares through a transfer. His 
holdings at the close of the month 
amounted to 156,248 shares. Baker 
also reported the transfer of 1,333 
shares which he held jointly with 
D. G. Bash, a director, represent- 
ing the entire shares so held. 

► WAL — L. H. Dwerlkotte, execu- 
tive vice-president of Western Air 
Lines, Inc., increased his holdings 
to 10,940 shares of common stock 
through the purchase of 50 shares. 

► Piper — There were a number of 
important transactions among the 
aircraft manufacturers. J. E. Swan, 
director of Piper Aircraft Corp., 
sold 19,682 shares of the common 
stock, reducing his ownership to 
9,300 shares. William T. Piper, 
principal stockholder, reported the 
sale of 10,000 shares in May, leav- 
ing him a balance of 176,276 shares 
at the end of that month. 

► Grumman — L. R. Grumman, 
principal stockholder of Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
sold a total of 8,000 shares of the 
common stock during June, leav- 
ing him 56,360 shares at the end 


of the month. Edmund W. Poor, 
treasurer, reduced his holdings to 
12,000 shares through the sale of 
1,200 shares. L. A. Swirbul, execu- 
tive vice-president sold 500 shares 
giving him 14,000 shares at the 
end of the month. 

► Martin — William K. Ebel, vice- 
president of The Glenn L. Martin 
Co., sold 300 shares of the common 
stock, leaving his balance at 550 
shares at the close of the month. 

► Other transactions included: Sale 
of 600 shares of Beech Aircraft 
Corp. common stock by Walter H. 
Beech, president and principal 
stockholder, leaving him a balance 
of 76,528 shares. 

Sale of 500 shares of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. common stock 
through a trust reported by Paul 
H. Davis, reducing the holdings of 
the trust to 700 shares; sale of 300 
shares of Bendix common by 
David Thomas, a director, giving 
him a balance of 300 shares. 

Sale of 600 shares of common 
stock of the Waco Aircraft Com- 
pany by Robert E. Hoefflin, treas- 
urer, leaving him 100 shares. 

James Work, principal stock- 
holder of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., reduced his holdings to 85,- 
750 shares of common stock 
through the sale of 1,900 shares in 
May. He reported another 136 
shares held in a trust. 

W. E. Beall, an official of Boeing 
Airplane Co., bought 100 shares of 
the common stock in May, giving 
him 103 shares at the end of the 
month. 

S. M. Fairchild, principal stock- 
holder of Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corp., and Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Co., sold 1,000 
shares and 3,800 shares of the com- 
mon stocks of the two companies, 
respectively. At the close of June, 
Fairchild held direct 80,970 shares 
of Fairchild Camera, and another 
25,600 shares through Mills Land 
Corp. In Fairchild Engine he held 
direct 217,927 shares and through 
Mills Land Corp. 26,100 shares. 

Grumman Salaries 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation, Bethpage, N. Y., re- 
ports payment of $65,650 during 
1944 to its president, L. R. Grum- 
man, Plandome, N. Y., in its an- 
nual report filed with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

L. A. Swirbul, Brightwaters, 
N. Y., executive vice-president, re- 
ceived $60,650, and W. T. Schwend- 
ler, Farmingdale, N. Y., vice-pres- 
ident and chief engineer, was paid 
$32,150. 
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'2 / Oe (i Act ufi a date fan you— any "Vtouday 


Here are just a few of Aviation Ncus’ 10,000 
weekly subscribers. These men represent the bulk 
of aviation's tremendous purchasing power. They 
are the key executives in our largest manufactur- 
ing plants, airline operation and maintenance 
heads, officials of military and other government 
and civilian agencies, distributors of aircraft and 

Busy as they always are, they must find time 
to keep up to the minute on aviation happenings 
today, what’s going to happen tomorrow. 

To bring these men a swift appraisal of aero- 
nautical events and trends, the editors of Aviation 


News analyze and interpret the day-to-day avia- 
tion developments and present them completely, 
authoritatively, and compactly every Monday 
morning. 

We'll gladly arrange a productive interview 
with aviation’s most influential men — through 
the advertising pages of Aviation News. Just 
name the Monday. 

More Details Available— Send for your copy 
of “10,000 Key Men who shape the course of 
Aviation.” Write Aeronautical Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


Aviation News 

Aviation', only weekly f 

COVER ALL THE BASES WITH . . . AVIATION NEWS • AVIATION • AIR TRANSPORT 
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On the Road to 
the Future ! 


• As the world swings into a new 
phase of its march towards permanent 
peace— with Germany defeated in Europe 
and the offensive against Japan mount- 
ing steadily day by day— we all can feel 
free to plan for the future. 

The new world ahead will be markedly 
different from that of pre-war times, and 
one of the most dynamic factors in to- 
morrow’s global organization will be 
air transportation. 


We, at Fleet, with an unsurpassed war- 
time production record behind us, are 
ready and eager to devote our energy to 
the needs of peace-time aviation. We en- 
vision a new era of almost unlimited 
expansion and opportunity in aviation. 
The airplane, we believe, will be an in- 
strument of prime importance in the de- 
velopment of a new world economy. With 
this thought in mind. Fleet today confi- 
dently looks toward the road to the future ! 




LIMITED 

FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

Drastic NAT A Remodeling 
Tightens Policy Statements 

Board action "fences off” president’s power to take action in 
association’s name without prior board approval; Mooney re- 
tires as acting executive director; offices shifted; executive 
committee expanded. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Drastic remodeling of the policy- 
making setup of National Avia- 
tion Trades Association, accom- 
plished last week at an action- 
packed one-day closed session of 
the board of governors at Kansas 
City, is expected by the board to 
bring about a greater working ef- 
fectiveness and better representa- 
tion of the membership's views. 

To observers familiar with the 
dissension which has existed with- 
in the association in recent months, 
it was apparent that the actions 
taken had a primary purpose of 
“fencing off” NATA President 
Roscoe Turner, of Indianapolis, 
from taking any action in the 
name of the association without 
the prior approval of the gov- 
ernors. 

► Definite Election — Also, while 
there has been some talk of pas- 
sing NATA’s election this year and 
continuing Turner in office, be- 
cause of the difficult transporta- 
tion situation, the board made it 
clear that an election will be con- 
ducted this year to name new of- 
ficers, by mail if necessary. 

There are no plans at the present 
time to hold a convention in De- 
cember, because of ODT restric- 
tions. 

Several statements by Turner 
have provoked criticism by the 
membership, but a recent state- 
ment in which he put NATA on 
record on international policy for 
granting of air routes, was sub- 
jected to particular censure. It 
was the general expression that 
NATA, as a non-scheduled avia- 
tion service operator group “had 
no business" expressing its policy 
on such a matter. 

> Mooney Retires — Retirement of 
Clarence H. Mooney as acting ex- 
ecutive director of NATA, will be 
effective between Sept. 1 and Oct. 
31, Leslie H. B. Bowman, Ft. 
Worth, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced, and negotiations are now 


in motion to obtain a new execu- 
tive director whose name will be 
disclosed soon. Mooney, likewise, 
had been “under fire” of members 
who felt that his public statements 
and newsletters reflected “too 
much Turner” and not enough the 
viewpoint of the membership at 
large. 

Other important changes an- 
nounced: 

► National headquarters of NATA 
will be moved from Kansas City 
to Washington. 

► The NATA Servisair, weekly 
newspaper, which was to have 


published its fifth issue last 
is discontinued. 

► It was decided that neither the 
president nor the executive direc- 
tor shall issue future press releases 
governing association policy mat- 
ters without clearing them first 
with the board. 

► It was decided that the executive 
director shall have complete 
charge of the business operations 
of NATA, acting “directly under 
the board of governors and the 
president.” 

It was voted to add three mem- 
bers to the executive committee to 
increase its total membership to 
nine. Added were: Howard T. 
Ailor, Bloomsburg, Pa., Region 1 
governor; Joseph Garside, Boston, 
and Tom Davis, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. A quorum of three execu- 
tive committee members will be 
required for Washington sessions. 

Bowman presided at the session 
which was attended by: Turner, 
Beverly Howard, Orangeburg, S. 
C., first vice-president; Norman 
Larson, Fresno, Calif., second vice- 
president; Ailor; Arthur Currey, 
Galesburg, HI., Region 3 governor; 
John Y. Burke, Oklahoma City, 
Region 4 governor; F. C. Ander- 
son, Des Moines, Region 5 gov- 
ernor, and two regional presidents, 



HARLOW-INTERSTATE DEAL: 

Contract for the sale of Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Corp.’s 
complete line of lightplane designs to Harlow Aircraft Co., Alhambra, 
Calif., was signed, as shown above, by Don P. Smith, president of 
Interstate, right, and H. F. Keenan, president of Harlow. Interstate 
plans to manufacture vending machines, refrigerator compressors, and 
small gasoline motors at its El Segundo, Calif., plant. 
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James C. Johnson, Springfield, Mo., 
Region 5, and Carl Schirmer, 
Spokane, Wash., Region 7. 

► Joint Office — For the past few 
weeks NATA has occupied a Wash- 
ington office jointly with the 
Feeder Airlines Association in the 
Denrike building, but continued 
to maintain its Kansas City office. 
Presumably the transfer will re- 
quire a larger Washington office. 

Rubber Co. Sales Plan 

Plans to distribute tires and 
other aviation products to every 
airport in the country have been 
announced by General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron. 

Distributors will be stationed at 


NEW VIEWS OF MIDGET PIPER: 

Interesting photographs of the Piper Skycycle, one-place experimental 
plane which, if placed in production, may retail for from $900 to $1,000, 
show the trim little low-wing monoplane in flight, above, and show 
details of the bubble plexiglas canopy, below. With a 40-hp. engine 
and 20-ft. wingspan, the Skycycle is designed to cruise 350-400 miles 
on 10 gallons of gasoline at a 90-mph. cruising speed. 


A new set of recommended 
standards for spacing between air- 
ports, issued recently by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, pro- 
vides more flexibility than the 
tentative standards first circulated 
for comment 

The recommended standards do 
not have the force of regulation, 
but are issued for the guidance of 
local communities, governmental 
units, and private operators who 
are establishing new fields or en- 
larging present airports. 

Recommendations are: 

► Airports at which instrument op- 
erations are to be conducted si- 
multaneously will require suf- 
ficient separation from center to 
center to prevent conflict and over- 
lapping in the holding and ap- 
proach patterns during simultane- 
ous instrument approaches. 

► For strictly contact operations, 
airports should be located far 
enough apart so that their respec- 
tive contact traffic patterns will 
not conflict. As a general guide the 
sizes of the contact patterns for 
various classes of airports may be 
considered thus: Class I, one mile 
radius; Class II, two mile radius; 
Class III, three mile radius, and 
Class IV and above, four mile ra- 
dius. 

► It is understood that operations at 
a contact airport located within 
the pattern of an instrument land- 
ing airport may be limited during 
the time that instrument opera- 
tions are being conducted at the 
instrument airport. Such limita- 
tions should be worked out by fed- 
eral, state, and local officials when 
establishing the air traffic pattern 
for the entire area. 

► In selecting sites for new airports 
consideration must be given to ex- 
isting and proposed instrument 
landing systems. 


key points to serve nearby air- 
port. They will include in their 
line not only tires but many other 
accessories for use of private flyers. 
The sales campaign will include 
display stands for tires, and other 
commodities, signs, stationery and 
advertising aids. 

Gliders, Engines 
In RFC Package 

Sale of 300 Taylorcraft TG-6 
two-place gliders convertible to 
powered aircraft will be adver- 
tised shortly by the Office of Sur- 
plus Property of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Engines, 
65-hp. Franklins and Lyco m ings, 


will be sold with the gliders, the 
two constituting a “package.” 

At present, there are only 90 
engines available, although RFC 
expects to obtain a sufficient num- 
ber to match the gliders. 

Price on the gliders will range 
from $183 for a repaired craft to 
$485 new. A similar range in en- 
gines will be from $150 to $400. 
Some gliders are available with 
trailers, the latter costing $75. 

Five sales centers will handle 
the gliders and engines: Ft. Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Albuquerque, 
Phoenix and Ontario, Calif. 

New Field Spacing 
GuideRecommended 
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WHEN YOU take to the air in your 
Stinson Voyager 125, you’ll really load 
up and leave! 

This new personal plane by Stinson 
is a cross-country ship that will take 
four people. And there's plenty of room 
for luggage besides. 

Take a look at these close-ups of the 
Voyager 125 and see what comfort, 

And that day isn’t too far off. For, 
although we’re still busy building 
planes for our fighting forces, the Stin- 
son Voyager 125 will soon be coming 
off the production lines in quantity. 

In the meantime, we’d like to send 
you a booklet giving full information 
about the Voyager 125. 


For FREE illustrated brochure, write 
Private Sales Director, Stinson Divi- 
sion, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, Mich. 



Stinson 

The Aircraft Standard of the World 


CD CE SERVICE 
I IX EC MANUAL: 


A new and complete Service Manual for owners of the Stir 
Model 10-A (Voyager 90) is now ready. Send NC and s< 
for your free copy ... to Stinson, Wayne, Mich. 
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Flight Instruction Experiments 
Point New Teaching Techniques 

University of Tennessee program expected to have far reach- 
ing effect on civil pilot training here and abroad as experts 
seek to accelerate courses to about one-sixth present duration. 


Experiments being conducted 
by the University of Tennessee 
Institute of Aviation Psychology 
in methods of teaching people to 
fly more quickly and more safely, 
are expected by Dr. Robert G. 
Walker, head of the institute, to 
have a far-reaching effect on ci- 
vilian flying instruction in this 
country, and perhaps throughout 
the world. 

First findings of the institute are 
to be reported this fall after data 
on more than 100 students taking 


the experimental training has been 
analyzed. 

► Study Slate — To date, 80 stu- 
dents have completed the course 
at Knoxville, Tenn. All students 
are given 80 hours in ground and 
basic flying work, with 35 hours 
of flight training, after which the 
class is divided for the testing. 

The students are paired off 
through tests, matching them as 
nearly as possible as to aptitude, 
age, sex and proficiency. Then 
one group, the “control” students, 


are taught by conventional meth- 
ods, while the experimental group 
is taught by new methods. Results 
are tabulated and data analyzed, 
to evaluate the advantages of dif- 
ferent instruction methods. 

First problem, already com- 
pleted, was to investigate whether 
or not the training of students to 
fly without regard for air speed 
indicators has been a good one. 
In many schools it has been the 
practice to teach flying by the feel- 
ing of motion because of the varia- 
tion of instrumentation in small 
planes. 

► Costly ‘School’ — The project is 
financed 70 percent by the Na- 
tional Council of Research, and 30 
percent by the Tennessee Bureau 
of Aeronautics. More than $100,- 
000 worth of equipment, 18 spe- 
cially equipped planes, six instruc- 
tor-pilots, three research pilots, 
and a maintenance and clerical 
staff of five are assigned to the 
institute, in addition to the Uni- 
versity's faculty. 

Data is compiled from camera 
recorders which show the plane’s 
maneuvers, and instrument read- 
ings. Electric contact wiring de- 
vices record landings, showing 
which wheel hits the ground first. 
Wire voice recorders in the planes 
take down conversation between 
students and pilots, which have 
already proved that many times 
the best instructors, in the stress 
of the moment, may tell the stu- 
dent to do the wrong thing. 

The institute was started, be- 
cause of a need for a new scien- 
tific basis for pilot training. Early 
attempts at research with Civilian 
Pilot Training program trainees 
or Army and Navy pilots proved 
unsuccessful because of the limited 
time that individual students were 
available at one training center. 

► State Honor — Tennessee was se- 
lected as the location, by the CAA 
and the research council, because 



NEW FUEL TRAILER UNIT: 

A new airport fueling-trailer unit developed by Esso (Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey) aviation engineers is in experimental service 
at Arthur C. Hyde’s Congressional Airport , just outside Washington, 
D. C. The 600-gallon tank trailer may be pulled by a tractor or jeep 
as shown above, and is equipped with an overhead swing type boom 
enabling it to service aircraft approaching from an angle, as shown 
below. Fitted with a small single-cylinder gasoline engine driven 
pump, the new mobile unit is designed for small and medium airport, 
to take the place of, or supplement, stationary underground tank in- 
stallations. Three manufacturers are building versions of the fuel 
trailer, and assembly line production is planned at the end of the ex- 
perimental service period, Esso reports. 
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THROUGH KELITE pH CONTROL 


Comporiso 


« Kelite A. C. Stripper works 
! test run by a disinterested 
research chemist clearly shows the difference 
in results gained by Kelite A. C. Stripper and 
a competitive stripper with a reputation well 
above average 

Kelite A. C. Stripper penetrates and loosens 
paint for quick removal. Nothing else will do 
the same job with equal speed and safety. 

A. C. Stripper is used straight at room temper- 
ature. It can be applied by brush, pressure 
sprayer or immersion. It is safe on aluminum, 
magnesium and ferrous metals. 

This is another in the sure-acting line of special- 
cialized chemicals manufactured by Kelite for 


cleaning and processing in the aviation industry. 
For latest information on Kelite products and the 
advanced method of pH Control by which Kelite 
has raised the standards of efficiency in clean- 
ing, send for Kelite Aircraft Serving Bulletin. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 

MAILED ON REQUEST 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Cont 
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of the active Tennessee Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the success of the 
Tennessee CPT program, and the 
state’s aviation financial program 
including the 8 cent aviation 
gasoline tax. 

The Nashville Tennessean, in a 
recent issue reporting on the in- 
stitute’s work, predicts that from 
it may come the day when pilots 
may be taught to fly safely in 
six weeks as against the current 
nine months Army and Navy 
courses. 

Dr. Walker is emphasizing the 
primary importance of safety in 
civilian flying, throughout the 

Air Forest Patrol 
New Income Field 

Georgia experiment indicates 

fire observation contracts would 

logically go to local operators. 

A regular source of income for 
many southern aircraft service op- 
erators may develop from experi- 
mental fire observation flights 
conducted by Southeastern Air 
Service Inc., and the Georgia For- 
estry Department. 

Southeastern has been flying 
patrol over five counties in the 
middle Georgia area on a 100- 
hour contract. 

► Localization — Ben T. Smith, 
Southeastern’s president, said a 
close check on costs demonstrated 
that patrols can be more economi- 
cally flown by contracting with 
operators in various sections, in- 
stead of on a state-wide basis. 
This method will be recommended 
in the Southeastern report. 

In test flights, two patrols of ap- 
proximately an hour each are 
flown each day that weather con- 
ditions are favorable. Fortunately, 
adverse flying weather also re- 
tards forest fires. 

The tests are being flown in a 
Luscombe 8-B at a contract price 
of $8 an hour. Radio equipment is 
supplied by the forestry depart- 
ment and only one-way plane-to- 
ground communication is used. 
Two-way communication would 
be advantageous, pilots report. 
Present equipment is considered 
too heavy as a permanent instal- 
lation because it reduces utility of 
the plane. 

► Safety Speed — Charles M. Ever- 
ett, district forester at Macon, Ga., 
operations base for the patrols, 
reported that the experiment 
shows that average time between 
observing a destructive fire from 


First Ercoupe Hit 

After nearly eight years of 
flying, the original Ercoupe, 
victim of damage in a recent 
storm, appears headed for re- 
tirement. 

The “Jeep” as Engineering 
& Research Corp. employees 
call the plane, made her 
maiden flight Oct. 1, 1937, and 
lived a rugged life for the first 
few years as pilot after pilot 
took her up determined to 
“wring out” the plane, and put 
it into a spin. But, instead, 
Jeep was certificated by the 
CAA as “characteristically in- 
capable of spinning.” 

► Unique Engine — The Jeep’s 
powerplant, a 55-hp ERCO en- 
gine, is the only one of its kind, 
built by the company when no 
other suitable engine was 
found available. Developments 
of other manufacturers, how- 
ever, caused ERCO officials to 
abandon their engine building 
project, and use powerplants 
provided by other companies. 

In rcent years the plane has 
been owned by a small group 
of flyers who kept it at Schrom 
Airport, Greenbelt, Md. 


the air and start of suppression 
work has been 14 minutes. But 
other advantages have been shown 
in the air patrol. 

It enables a check on the work 
of ground crews. It is an effective 
preventive measure since farmers 
and sawmill operators are less apt 
to set dangerous fires when they 
know an air patrol may spot them 
and prosecution may result. 

Warning “bombs” quoting for- 
est fire laws are carried in the 
plane and dropped near any in- 
dividuals spotted setting fires. 

► High Value — Average distance 
from which smoke may be seen 
is 16 miles in good visibility over 
the fairly level area now being 
patrolled. The majority of Geor- 
gia’s forests are pine and have, in 
recent years, been developed into 
an eight-year “cash crop” of im- 
mense economic value to the state. 

Smith says that the test indi- 
cates a close margin on cost, 
counting the pilot’s time. Under 
present conditions of civilian fly- 
ing, however, the pilot’s time is 
not fully occupied, and the pa- 
trols are being run at times when 
there is no rush of flight students 

The test shows that patrols can 
be flown over a compact area, 
near the airport base, without 
wasteful flying and therefore the 
price can be kept reasonably low, 


Smith said. However, if it were 
necessary for the plane to travel 
50 or 100 miles in order to get to 
the territory it is scheduled to ob- 
serve, costs would mount. For this 
reason, Smith believes that forest- 
ry departments should contract 
with local operators over the state 
for patrol of their immediate area. 

Luscombe 'Center’ 
Gets Two Hangars 

Construction work on the new 
Luscombe Airplane Corp. manu- 
facturing, servicing, and aircraft 
operations center near Dallas, 
Texas, has progressed to a point 
where two hangar units are near- 
ing completion. 

Some of the company’s servic- 
ing operations already have been 
moved into the first hangar, and 
work of completing interior con- 
struction of shop and office areas 
is progressing. 

► Silvaire Output — Parts for the 
two-place Luscombe Silvaire are 
being fabricated at a rate to in- 
sure adequate servicing of planes 
now in the field, and in anticipa- 
tion of future requirements, Leo- 
pold Klotz, Luscombe president, 
said. 

War production work is con- 
tinuing at the downtown factory 
in Dallas, leased by Luscombe, 
and at the company’s three plants 
in Trenton, N. J., while prepara- 
tions are also being made for post- 
war plane construction at the 
downtown Dallas factory. 

Klotz said that no definite sched- 
ule for personal plane production 
could be set now because of war 
work commitments, but that the 
company did not expect “to lag 
behind production of other per- 
sonal plane manufacturers.” 

Tenn. Air Commission 
Appointments Announced 

Election of Charles Ragland, 
Nashville, as chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Aeronautics Commission, 
succeeding W. Percy McDonald, 
who resigned recently, has been 
announced. McDonald will serve 
the commission as legislative con- 
sultant and in an advisory capaci- 
ty, as his private business permits. 

John Lovell was reappointed a 
member of the commission, from 
eastern Tennessee, while Robert 
Guinn was appointed western rep- 
resentative. Herbert Fox was re- 
appointed executive director of 
the bureau of aeronautics, and 
secretary of the commission. 
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Gasoline Combustion Heater 
Slated For Lightplane Usage 

Janitrol installation of new, small, 15,000 BTU unit in one 
cabin plane already approved by CAA; low cost post-war pro- 
duction expected to provide personal craft with warmth of 
larger warplanes. 


New comfort in post-war pri- 
vate planes is in the offing with 
announcement of a small 15,000 
BTU Janitrol gasoline combustion 
airplane heater by Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. One 
installation of the new heater, in 
the Waco Aircraft Company’s five- 
place VKS-7F biplane, already has 
been approved by CAA. 

The heater is the smallest of sev- 
eral models, ranging up to 185,- 
000 BTU, which are used on such 
planes as the Martin Mars, Doug- 
las Skymaster, Curtiss Com- 
mando, Lockheed Constellation, 
and Boeing Stratoliner, and on 
numerous smaller military planes. 

► ‘Acceptable’ Price — The manu- 
facturer expects to be able to pro- 
vide the smaller heaters for light 
aircraft “at prices acceptable to 
owners,” and will engineer instal- 
lations for a number of other 
planes besides the Waco. 

Charles Moffitt, Waco service 
manager, reporting on tests with 
the Waco cabin plane equipped 
with the 15,000 BTU model, said 
that the plane was able to operate 
in outside temperatures well be- 
low zero, while passengers re- 
mained comfortable without over- 
coats. The older muff-type heater 
used, he said, was unable to pro- 
vide sufficient heat when outside 
temperature dropped below 40 de- 

The unit includes a jacket or 
outside sleeve type casing, which 
fits around a combustion chamber 
of special alloy steel, welded in a 
gas-tight seal. 

► Fuel Plan — Gasoline from the 
engine fuel supply is piped to the 
heater entering the combustion 
chamber through a vaporizer. 

Air enters at a tangent to the 
inner surface of the chamber, cre- 
ating a whirling action to mix gas 
vapor and air. Ignition is per- 
formed by a glowplug similar to 
an electric cigar lighter. 

The flame continues to whirl 
through a series of baffles to in- 
sure complete combustion when 
the exhaust gases are expelled. 
Meanwhile, fresh air enters from a 
scoop on top of the fuselage, and 


is forced by the forward motion 
of the plane through the areas be- 
tween the combustion chamber 
and the outer jacket to absorb the 
heat. 

► Rear Seat Outlet — The heated air 


is then pushed out into the cabin 
from an opening under the rear 
seat, and travels forward between 
the two front seats resulting in a 
steady circulating current of warm 

An adjustable control on the in- 
strument panel permits wide range 
of temperature selection. 

The heater also will act as an 
air blower to Circulate fresh air 
through the cabin when the heat- 
ing unit is turned off. Total weight 
of the 15,000 BTU heater and con- 
trols is only IVi pounds. 

► War Experience — The manufac- 
turer expects the new small heat- 
er to be especially popular with 



Gasoline Heater For Private Planes: CAA-approved installation of a 
15,000 Btu Janitrol combustion heater in a Waco five-passenger VKS- 
7F, marks another adaptation of military aircraft developments for 
post-war private planes. Above: Installation diagram shows air intake 
scoop and duct to heater, heat outlet to cabin, exhaust gas outlet and 
controls. Below: Cutaway drawing of heater shows: 1, ventilating air 
inlet; 2, alloy combustion tube; 3, heated air outlet; 4', connector; 5, 
air inlet nozzle; 6, fuel-air mixture; 7, vaporizer; 8, glow plug; 9, in- 
ternal baffles; 10, exhaust opening; 11, spring-loaded valve. 
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returned military flyers, who be- 
come private plane owners, since 
they have learned the advantages 
of this type heater on military 
planes. 

The combustion heater, also, it is 
pointed out, will eliminate need 
for the frequent inspections re- 
quired by CAA on muff-type or 
exhaust type airplane heaters, to 
insure against possibility of ex- 
haust gas leaks into the heated air 
stream. 

Under all conditions of operation, 
the Janitrol heater has less pres- 
sure in the combustion chamber 
than the pressure of the ventilat- 
ing air passing around the cham- 
ber, so as to eliminate any dan- 
ger from exhaust gases, the manu- 
facturer asserts. 

"Flying Farmers” 

List Lightplane Uses 

More than 100 lightplanes 
transported “flying farmers” of 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa and Okla- 
homa, to Stillwater, Okla., for the 
recent two-day session of the 
Oklahoma Flying Farmers at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

There the farmers inspected 
new models of Piper, Aeronca, 
Taylorcraft, Ercoupe, Stearman, 
Globe, and Funk planes which 
were displayed on a parade ground 
at the college campus and dis- 
cussed agricultural uses of light- 
planes. 

► Threshing Business — Gene Mc- 
Gill of Alva, Okla., said he used 
his plane to keep three wheat 
threshing combines and 14 men 
busy by spotting likely fields from 
the air and then landing to solicit 
the owner’s business. 

A Kansas farmer told how he 
had saved a large quantity of 
wheat by flying a 150 mile round- 
trip to Kansas City to obtain a 
needed part for his combine, which 
had broken down in the middle of 
threshing. Four hours after the 
breakdown, the machine was back 
in service; in time to beat a 
threatening storm which would 
have damaged or destroyed the 
crop. 

A rural letter carrier reported 
that he had used his plane in 
emergency to drop important mail 
to isolated rural residents of Okla- 
homa, when he was unable to 
reach them because of snow or 
flood. 

► Planning Planes — Other speak- 
ers recommended planes for plan- 
ning contour farming to prevent 
erosion, and to supervise ranching. 


Briefing 


For Private Flyers and Non-Scbeduled Aviation 


Mars Manufacturing Company of LeMars, Iowa, which owns rights 
to manufacture the Skyjarer under the new name of Mars Sky coupe, 
has the first plane in its production virtually completed, and has seven 
other on the production line. The plane is expected to sell for ap- 
proxiately $2,850. The company, owned by Western Union College of 
LeMars, purchased the rights to make the Skyjarer from Grand Rapids 
Industries, which in turn had brought them from General Aircraft 
Corp. The plane, built to specifications of the original Skyjarer, will 
be two-control, spin-proof, with tricycle gear. 

SOUTHEASTERN FIRE — Seventeen planes were destroyed in a re- 
cent hangar fire at Southeastern Air Service's Atlanta, Ga., municipal 
airport base, causing total damage estimated at $90,000, largely cov- 
ered by insurance. Cause was attributed to static electricity resulting 
from a tune-up of a radio transmitter in a twin-engine Cessna, just 
being converted for civilian use. A spark jumped from the plane to 
the wing of another alongside, the wing blazed and flames leaped 
from plane to plane. Eight of the planes destroyed were owned by 
Southeastern including one Taylorcraft, one Piper “Cub,” two Porter- 
fields, two Stinson “Reliants,” a Cessna, and Southeastern’s “Ercoupe” 
demonstrator. Other planes lost included three “Aeroncas,” a Bellanca 
“Cruisair,” a Waco, a Taylorcraft, a Monocoupe, and a Laister-Kauff- 
man sailplane. Service was restored almost immediately with planes 
brought in from other Southeastern bases. 

CLEAN DESIGN — The three-place Johnson Rocket 185 is going on 
a national exhibition tour as soon as the plane receives its NC. Plane 
is designed for high performance and reduced drag in even such small 
matters as recessed door handle, and specially designed wing tips 
which eliminated need for wingslots, a speed reduction factor. Priced 
tentatively at $5,000, the Rocket has enough extra features to make it 
interesting as a business plane in spite of this price. Oddly enough the 
Rocket uses stick control instead of the wheel control usually found on 
planes of its price class. 

TWO OR FOUR — A1 Mooney, Culver chief engineer, reported at a 
recent CAB hearing that his company had a plane design which could 
carry four persons, under the new categories, not stressed for acro- 
batics, or could qualify for acrobatic flight as a two-place plane. 
Whether this is the model which Culver has announced it expects to 
“have flying within the next few weeks” was not disclosed. The com- 
pany asserts it will be one of the first in the post-war field to produce 
an “absolutely new” airplane. The company has had probably as much 
plane production experience, during the war, as any other lightplane 
manufacturer, making radio-controlled target planes comparable in 
size to its pre-war Culver “Cadet,” for the Army and Navy. Inci- 
dentally, too, Culver says its post-war plane will be roomy enough so 
it won’t need the “shoehorn” which was reportedly furnished to each 
pilot with a pre-war “Cadet,” so that he could get into the cockpit. 

FROM WOODS TO AIRPARK — Private flyers at Fryeburg, Maine, 
wanted a nearby airpark and went to work on a woody tract near 
town, partly burned over. By the end of summer, NAA’s Airport Di- 
gest reports, they expect to have one landing strip ready for operation. 
Eventually, the project calls for tennis courts, bowling alleys, bathing 
and boating, horseback riding and, perhaps, a golf course. Work in- 
volved clearing off trees, burning brush and limbs, grubbing out roots 
of small trees, leveling, seeding, fertilizing. But the finished airpark 
will be close to town, instead of 12 miles out; the distance of the next 
nearest field. 

CAP PLANE RENTALS — Of 6,799 hours of flying by pilots of the 
First California CAP Group in the 12 months ending May 24, 92.5 per- 
cent, or 6,288 hours were flown in planes rented from aircraft service 
operators. At a conservative $7 an hour, less than the rates published 
by many of these operators, this totals $44,016 spent by pilots of the 
Tint — Alexander McSurely 
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Added Redeployment Contracts 
Anticipated By Airline Officials 

Use of lines other than four transcontinentals and Pan Am 
believed awaiting only overcoming of East-West bottleneck; 
Boston and Norfolk said to be among newly designated air 
troop movement centers. 

By MERLIN M1CKEL 


Informed persons in the air 
transport industry last week saw 
a good chance that airlines other 
than the four transcontinental and 
Pan American Airways may be 
brought into the troop redeploy- 
ment picture as soon as the east- 
west bottleneck has been broken. 

Initial assignment on the job, 
entailing movement of 25,000 sol- 
diers a month under Army contract 
aside from regular commercial op- 
eration, has gone as was expected 
to American, Northwest, United 
and TWA, with the addition of Pan 
American. Efforts are being made 
to start operations under the char- 
ter contracts by Sept. 1, 15 days 
later than the original expectation. 

Airline sources said the original 
program was to “piece out” the 
work to all airlines, but that was 
before decision to use only one 
eastern terminal, and that at New- 
ark, N. J. There appears now to 
be some likelihood that redeploy- 
ment flights may be made later 
from other east coast points, such 
as Boston and Norfolk, in which 
event other airlines than those al- 
ready named may be called on. A 
War Department spokesman said, 
“we'll call on them if we need 
them.” 

As it now stands, each of the 
five airlines with which the Army 
Service Forces and Transportation 
Corps will contract for the work, 
probably through the Air Trans- 
port Command, is to receive 
17 C-47’s, of which it will use 15 
in the operation and two for train- 
ing. These have been and are be- 
ing overhauled at Air Technical 
Service Command’s repair base at 
San Bernardino, Calif., where they 
are being turned out in priority at 
the rate of one each day and a half. 

Preparation for the new task is 
the big problem now. Altogether, 
the five lines are planning 22 
round trips a day between the east 


and west coasts. Northwest will 
go to the Seattle area, United to 
San Francisco, TWA to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, American 
to Los Angeles, and Pan American 
to San Francisco. 

Northwest probably will be the 
first to get into actual operation. 
Its Alaskan ATC work, on which 
it has been using 15 planes, is be- 
ing cancelled. A third has been 
cut back, and another third will 
be cancelled Sept. 1, bringing the 
fleet used on that run down to five 
ships. 

The cross-country work, al- 
though charter, will give Pan 
American a chance later, if it ap- 
plies further for domestic routes, 
to point to its Army contract ex- 
perience in the U. S. Presently an 
overseas carrier, Pan American has 
applied for Great Circle routes 
across the nation connecting its 




coast terminals, and was given 
Chicago and Detroit as inland co- 
terminals in the recently-decided 
North Atlantic case. 

The personnel situation remains 
one of the major difficulties in the 
redeployment program, although 
the Army has announced it will 
make 260 pilots available to the 
airlines for the job. These are to 
be placed on inactive status, and 
will go on the airline payrolls. 
Some former airline pilots in the 
group may be eligible for jobs as 
captains; some will be co-pilots, 
which will permit upgrading of 
present airline co-pilots to pilots. 
The pilot demand is evident in 
Northwest’s statement that it plans 
to use 120 pilots on its contract 
operation, which calls for four 
round trips daily between New- 
ark and Seattle. 

Meanwhile, as the contracting 
carriers wrestle with these and 
other problems, the Army con- 
tinues its overhaul work with the 
planes at San Bernardino, waiting 
for word that the airlines are ready 
for them, and advice as to where 
they are wanted. 

AEA-AA Officials Set fff- 

As a follow-up on American 
Airlines’ acquisition of American 
Export Airlines, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has approved in- 
terlocking relationships of four 
men in the two companies, now 
comprising the newly named 
American Airlines System. 

Officials, and the positions they 
hold with American, are C. R. 



AWAITING OVERHAUL: 

Port oj nearly 300 Douglas C-47 cargo planes receiving overhaul 
priority at the San Bernardino, Calij., Air Technical Service Command 
repair base are shown here. Slated jor delivery to the Air Transport 
Command, they pass through a 10-station overhaul line before they are 
ready to take to the air again. 
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Smith, a director and chairman of 
the board; Ralph S. Damon, presi- 
dent and director; H. K. Rulison, 
treasurer, and C. W. Jacob, secre- 
tary. All are also directors in AEA. 

Peacetime Mars 
Planning Revealed 

Post-war commercial versions 
include four passenger-cargo 
types; operation under 10 cents 
per mile predicted. 

First details on post-war com- 
mercial versions of the Mars have 
been announced by Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., with the prediction that 
flying costs on these future models 
will be materially less than the 
10 -cent per ton mile figure on the 
Alameda-Pearl Harbor operation 
of the original Mars. 

Martin says that of the 87% ton 
gross takeoff weight of its flying 
boats of the future, 52.5 percent 
on the cargo version, and 38.1 per- 
cent on the passenger version will 
be devoted to useful load. 

► Adaptations — A company bro- 
chure describes four adaptations — 
a de luxe sleeper carrying 60 pas- 
sengers and 9,050-lbs. of cargo on 
a 3,500-mile flight; a passenger- 
cargo version carrying 44 passen- 


PBM vs. Typhoon 

Martin PBM Mariners rode 
out a recent Pacific typhoon, 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. re- 
ports, simply running their 
engines at a speed equal to 
that of the wind. The planes 
escaped undamaged, although 
battleships were injured. 

The Mariner, patrol bomber 
and rescue ship which also has 
been used by NATS for cargo 
operations in Atlantic and 
Pacific combat areas, was a 40 
percent scale model of the 
original Martin Mars. 


gers and 13,320-lbs. of cargo for 
the same distance; a passenger day 
plane carrying 105 passengers and 
25,500 lbs. of cargo on a 1, 500-mile 
flight, and a cargo version to carry 
54,500-lbs. for 1,500 miles. 
Further breakdown: 

► Sleeper — sleeping passengers, 48- 
60; day passengers, 79-85; cargo 
capacity, 2,538 cu. ft.; passenger 
luggage, 393 cu. ft. 

► Passenger day plane — passen- 
gers 99-105; passenger baggage, 
300 cu. ft.; cargo capacity in wing, 
1,880 cu. ft.; cargo capacity in 
hull, 727 cu. ft. 

► Passenger-cargo version — pas- 


sengers, 23-63; cargo capacity, 4,- 
760-5,640 cu. ft. 

► Cargo version — 6,800 cu. ft. of 
stowage space, allowing 2-ft. aisles 
through all compartments. 

Compared with the original 
Mars, now used by the Naval Air 
Transport Service Command for 
training, the 20 Mars ships being 
built under the Navy JRM pro- 
gram — predecessors to the post- 
war commercial version — have 
more volume and more distance. 
The 70-ton prototype, a converted 
patrol bomber, had a 2,970 cu. ft. 
cargo volume and mean cruising 
speed of 170-mph., and carried 
average payloads of 22,000-lbs. on 
the 2,410 miles between Alameda, 
Calif., and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

The new 72% ton Mars has a 
cargo volume of 4,010 cu. ft., and 
carries the same 22,000-lb. pay- 
load 3,550 miles at a 180-mph. 
cruising speed. These planes in the 
Navy program ultimately are to 
have 82% ton gross weight. 

► Power Range — The company says 
the post-war version, on two- 
thirds power, will carry 50,551- 
lbs. of payload 2,076 miles at 
204.5-mph. cruising speed; 36,712- 
lbs. 3,000 miles at 208-mph., or 
12,692-lbs. 4,650 miles at 213- 

Nacelles on the commercial ver- 




De Luxe Sleeper Arrangement for Post-War “Mars”: 
Upper and lower deck arrangements for one of the 
post-war commercial versions of the Martin Mars are 
shown in the above diagrams. This is the de luxe 


sleeper which Martin expects to carry 38-60 sleeping 
passengers or 79 to 85 day passengers, plus a capacity 
of 2,538 cu. ft. for cargo and 393 cu. ft. passenger 
luggage. 
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JRM Accident 

Misf ortune struck the 
Hawaii Mars, first of 20 in the 
Navy JRM program, when the 
big flying boat made a rough 
landing on Chesapeake Bay, 
split her hull and sank, about 
two weeks after she was 
launched. 

Late last week a salvage 
crew was breaking the ship 
into four pieces — wings, tail 
section, and fuselage. 

► “Roughness” — Explanation 
by the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
manufacturer, was that the 
ship developed “roughness” 
during “very serious engineer- 
ing tests” at 6,000-ft. Second 
in the JRM series is expected 
to be ready for tests soon. 



sion will be larger than those on 
the Mars ships now being built, to 
take more powerful engines. 
Otherwise, they will be struc- 
turally the same. Martin points 
out that the current JRM series 
can carry “much greater loads” 
than their four present engines, 
totaling 9000 hp., can support. 
Plan is to replace present engines 
in the post-war commercial Mars 
with four Pratt and Whitney 
Wasp Majors, boosting the horse- 
power above 12,000. 

CAL Net Nearly Double 
Despite Mail Rate Cut 

Continental Air Lines’ net profit 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 
was $348,237, after the usual state 
and federal taxes, reserves for ex- 
tension and development, and 


Commercial “Mars” May Look Like This: Cutaway drawing shows 
post-war commercial Mars interior as it would look if equipped as a 
de luxe sleeper plane. 


other deductions had been taken 
from the gross profit of $617,735. 

The net compares with $199,410 
for the preceding fiscal year, and 
meant earnings of $1.30 per share 
on 271,756 shares of stock out- 
standing. For the year ending June 
30, 1944, earnings were 77 cents 
per share on 256,256 outstanding. 
► Over Hurdle — Robert F. Six, line 
president, pointed out that earn- 
ings during the past fiscal year 
were higher despite a mail rate 
reduction to 21.21 cents per rev- 
enue mile against 38.16 cents a 
year earlier. The line’s operating 
profit for June, 1945, was $101,- 
553, which amounted to a net of 
$57,029 after taxes and reserves. 


Post-War Mars, Shetland Compared 

The following table compares data on the post-war commercial 
passenger version of the Martin Mars with that on the British Short 
Bros. Shetland. Both are passenger-type flying boats. 


Wing area 
Takeoff grc_ — . 
Operating weight 


light 


87 Vu t 


Weight empty in per- 
cent of gross weight 
Power Loading 
takeoff power 
Engine type 
Engine power 


65 tons 
75,855-lbs. 


13-lbs. per hp. 

Not announced 
2,500-hp. each (T.O.) 
267-mph. at 4,000-ft. 


90.857-lbs. 

12.5-lbs. per hp. 

3,000, plus, hp. each 
mgn speeu 251-mph. at 6,500-ft. 

(At gross landing 
weight of 138,800 lbs.) 

Additional Payload analysis on commercial version: 

(67.5 percent meto power at 10,000-ft. altitude.) 

4,650 miles 12,692-lbs. at 213-mph. 7.620-lbs. at 184-mph. 

3,000 miles 36,712-lbs. at 208-mph. 22,000-lbs. at 185-mph. 

2,076 miles 50,551-lbs. at 204.5-mph. 30,025-lbs. at 188-mph. 


CAB SCHEDULE 



, Pan American Airways, 
inc., ran nmeriean-Grace Airways, Inc., 
Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways, 
Inc., and Cia Mexicans de Aviacion, S. A. 
Postponed from Auk. 20. Docket 1941.) 

— " ■ - -- ’orthern Airway6-Gtl- 

!t Fairbanks, Alaska. 



hearing date in Kansas 
-.use. (Docket 1051). 
iita in Kansas City- 
Postponed from 

, A ml.) 

uuttal exhibits due in Kansas City- 
Hearing. previously set tentatively 
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Caribbean- Atlantic 
Mail Rate Decided 

CAB finally places line’s postal 
pay scale at 21.78 cents per air- 
plane mile on base of 300-lbs. 
A mail rate of 21.78 cents per 
airplane mile, effective on July 1, 
1944, has been fixed finally by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for Carib- 
bean- Atlantic Airlines on AM59. 

The rate is calculated on a base 
of 300-lbs. of mail, with excess 
poundage to be paid for at the 
rate of 0.03 cent per pound mile. 
The Board’s order made perm- 
anent the previously set tentative 
rates, (Aviation News, Feb. 26). 

► Back Pay — For the period Nov. 
12, 1942, when the line started 
mail service, to June 30, 1944, in- 
clusive, a flat rate of 3.25 cents 
per airplane mile will be paid 
without reference to base mileage 
or base poundage. The Board's 
opinion stated that during this 
period, due to wartime conditions, 
the line experienced an abnormal- 
ly high demand for its services, 
which resulted in profit to the car- 
rier. Profit, before mail pay, for 
the months from Nov. 1, 1942, to 
June 30, 1944, was $12,964, an 
average annual profit of $7,910. 

Because of a marked decrease 
in military traffic and an increase 
in operating costs, however, it was 
indicated that a higher rate of 
mail pay is essential for the future. 

The Board estimated total non- 
mail revenues of $165,376, or 82.69 
cents per revenue plane mile for 
the forthcoming year, while op- 
erating expenses were estimated 
as not to exceed $171,584 annual- 
ly, or 85.79 cents per revenue 
plane mile. 

► Income Boost — The rate fixed for 


NAL Expansion 

Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 
is using two of National Air- 
lines’ Lockheed Lodestars on 
charter operations for cargo 
and passengers between San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and Miami. 
The 90-day foreign flight au- 
thorization under which the 
flights are being made was 
issued by Civil Aeronautics 
Board to National, with Carib- 
bean-Atlantic as the sponsor 
of the flights. It expires late 
in October. National has pur- 
chased Caribbean - Atlantic, 
which operates in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, sub- 
ject to CAB approval. 


Caribbean-Atlantic will yield an 
additional 7.80 cents per revenue 
plane mile, covering estimated op- 
erating deficit and providing a rate 
of return of about 10 percent after 
taxes. 

In its opinion, the board felt 
that the airline was entitled to 
this rate of return “in view of the 
varying circumstances relating to 
the war, the unusual operating 
conditions, and " the resulting 

23 ATC 'Liners’ 

Flew Potsdam Trip 

Standard Air Transport Com- 
mand procedure, established in 
three previous Big Three Confer- 
ences starting with that at Casa- 
blanca in 1943, was followed on 
the recent trip of President Tru- 
man to Potsdam. 

The President himself traveled 
by air only from Brussels to Ber- 
lin. The approximately 175 of 


conference personnel who didn’t 
make the Atlantic crossing by 
boat, however, made the crossing 
by air. Round trip was about 10,- 
000 miles. 

► Air Fleet — ATC used 15 C-54’s, 
accompanied by another operated 
by the Navy. Seven C-47’s from 
ATC’s European theater also were 
used. Ten of the ATC 54’s were 
C-54E’s, four were C-54D’s, and 
the other was the Presidential 
plane with its special crew. 

New Off- Airways 
Altitude Rule Set 

Cruising altitude for instrument 
flight off airways now is de- 
termined by the magnetic head- 
ing rather than the true course, 
in accordance with amendment of 
Part 60, Civil Air Regulations, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. Originally the alti- 
tude levels were based on true 
course. 

Various flight levels, in even and 
odd multiples of 500-ft. are stipu- 
lated by the Board for each of 
the four quadrants of the com- 
pass. 

► Quadrant Rule — Under the 
amendment, the off-airway pilot 
determines which quadrant he is 
in by magnetic compass reading, 
whereas previously he based his 
determination on calculated true 
heading (compass course minus or 
plus deflection). 

Upon recommendation of the 
Interdepartmental Air Traffic Con- 
trol Board, CAB discussed the 
matter with all parties concerned 
and concluded that altitude sepa- 
rations shown in Air Traffic Rules 
will be maintained in a more prac- 
ticable manner if based on mag- 
netic headings as shown by the 



ATC at Big Three Conference: Air Transport Com- others to the Big Three Conference at Potsdam are 
mand planes that carried President Truman and pictured as they arrived at Gatow Airport, Berlin. 
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aircraft’s compass. All pilots have 
access to the compass course at 
all times, whereas the true ground 
course is not always known. 


Building Bid Sought 
For AAL Airliner 

Believed first line to submit own 
design for manufacturing esti- 
mate; 20-30 passenger plane 
asked. 

American Airlines’ submission 
to several aircraft companies of 
specifications for a new type air- 
plane, with a request for cost and 
delivery estimates 25, 50 and 100 
by Aug. 15, may mark the begin- 
ning of a new trend in equipment 
purchase methods. 

Traditionally the manufactu- 
rers have built the type of planes 
they thought best, and the air- 
lines have studied the market, 
then bought what they believed 
they needed. 

► Idea Pool — More recently, start- 
ing with the original Douglas DC- 
4, the lines’ engineers have pooled 
their ideas on what was required 
and turned the result over to the 
manufacturers. An outstanding 
example is the work of Air Trans- 
port Association’s Aircraft Re- 
quirements Committee. 

American’s action, however, is 
believed to be the first in which 
an individual airline virtually has 
called for bids, although such a 
step long has been expected 
(Aviation News, June 12, 1944). 

The carrier promised to advise 
the companies concerned of its 
purchase decision “within a rea- 
sonable time” after receipt of 
proposals. American expects the 
final purchase price to run be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $20,000,000 
but feels the size of the order it 
contemplates, which it says will be 
the largest numerically ever 
given by a single airline at one 
time, will result in substantial sav- 
ings in production costs. 

► “Shortliner” — As described last 
week by William Littlewood, AA’s 
vice-president in chaige of engi- 
neering — also head of ATA’s Air- 
craft Requirements Committee — 
the new plane would be used in 
domestic service where traffic is 
relatively light and distance be- 
tween stops is comparatively 
short. 

It would accommodate from 30 
passengers and baggage, plus 500- 
lbs. of cargo, to 20 passengers and 
baggage, plus 2,500-lbs. of cargo. 
Crew would be two flight officers 




VIKING DEBUT: 

First pictures of the new British Vickers Viking show it on the ground 
and in flight. Seen by some as Britain’s challenge to the Douglas DC-3 
(Aviation News, July 9), the plane comes in both 21- and 27-pas- 
senger versions. Power plant is two Bristol Hercules 14-cylinder sleeve- 
valve engines. Maximum range is 1,500 miles, economical cruising 
speed 215-mph. 


> cabin attendant. Other 


► Landing Gear-tricycle ^type,^ 

and brakes preferred. 

► Main Passenger Door— 36 x 7! 

ches, larger than any now in 


50 per 


t DC-3. 


larger 


, x Comfort — Equal to that 

of the DC-3. Baggage storage in the 
cabin for at least 30-lbs. per passen- 
ger, at 10 lbs. per cu. ft. Overhead 
racks in the cabin for hats and win- 
ter coats, with an additional compart- 
ment, accessible from the cabin, for 
coats for 10 passengers. 

Minimum Usable Cargo Volume, ail 
seats occupied — 100 cu. ft., exclusive 
of passenger baggage space. Cargo 
bins not over 6-ft. high between cabin 
and cockpit. Access through loading 
door 30 x 60 inches. 

While American’s basic design 
does not provide for cabin pres- 
surization, the line has requested 
information on an alternate de- 
sign for sea-level cabin pressure 


at 8,000-ft., plus adequate sum- 
mer cooling, to permit evaluation 
of the cost of such facilities in 
weight and performance. 

New Air Economy 
Seen By Warner 

Dr. Edward P. Warner, vice- 
chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, has estimated that 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000, annu- 
ally, can be saved in airline op- 
erating costs if aeronautical re- 
search continues. 

He predicted that such saving 
could be brought about through 
application of the knowledge 
gained in the single year 1946 
after the aircraft designed in that 
year are in operation. 

► NACA Example — The total 
amount required in the past 30 
years by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Warn- 
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er pointed out, has been less than 
the value of aircraft produced 
now in a single month. A direct 
saving of $1,000,000 a year in the 
total cost of operating U. S. air- 
lines would result, he added, if 
research on transport aircraft de- 
sign increased their speed even 
by 2 mph. 

Jet propulsion has brought avia- 
tion to the threshold “of revolu- 
tionary total effect,” he said, but 
these factors must be considered 
if its full advantages are to be re- 
alized: 

► Wings must be thinner and more 
rigid. 

► The airplane should have a much 
higher surface polish than manu- 
facturers have generally provided. 

► Effort should be made to effect 
even small savings o'f fuel, leav- 
ing greater weight for military 
loads or passengers. 

► Airports and their light and ra- 
dio aids will have to be arranged 
to permit high-speed landings. 

Baltimore Rebuilds, 
Asks Terminal Role 

Repair work on damaged run- 
ways at Baltimore’s municipal 
airport is near completion, accord- 
ing to Chairman Robert C. Bonnell 
of the Baltimore City Aviation 
Commission, which has reassumed 
control of the port. 

From May 23, 1942, until re- 
cently, the airport was operated 
under AAF lease. The Army now 
is transferring its activities to the 
State Guard hangar and a small 
area of the field. 

► Service Set — Commercial ser- 
vice, suspended for about a month 
because of the runway conditions, 
is to be resumed by PCA and 
Eastern Air Lines when the re- 
pairs are finished. 

Meanwhile, the commission, 
joined by the mayor and city 


AMERICA. N 



PIANO BY AIR: 

This piano, being unloaded at Los 
Angeles, was part of a shipment 
of household furniture carried 
from New York by American Air- 
lines during its 90-day cargo 
experiment with Consolidated 
Vultee's Model 39. Household be- 
longings of four families made the 
trip in IS hours in what is claimed 
to be the first air shipment of that 
type. 


council, has applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for designa- 
tion as a U. S. co-terminal on 
North Atlantic routes. Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, along with Chicago 
and Detroit, have been so desig- 
nated. Baltimore sent a delegation 
to Board officials to protest its ex- 
clusion, and went away with the 
suggestion that a separate appli- 
cation be filed. 

► Compromise — The City’s attempt 
to • become an international ter- 
minal brought from Senator 
George Radcliff, (D.-Md.), the 
proposal that an airport for over- 
seas traffic be built between Wash- 


Airliners Coming 

Prospects late last week 
were that the airlines would 
be allocated 95 C-53’s and five 
C-49’s from Army surpluses 
within the next two or three 
months for commercial passen- 
ger use, plus about 20 C-47’s 
for cargo. Some reports were 
that the number of C-47’s 
would be much higher. 

In addition, 71 C-117’s are 
to become available from the 
131 being built for the Army 
at Oklahoma City. It is un- 
likely, however, that these, 
which like the others are 
Douglas DC-3 type planes, will 
be allocated until the 53’s and 
49's have gone to the airlines. 
Some of the carriers are said 
to prefer the latter two, since 
the C-117’s probably will come 
off the line fully equipped for 
ATC pasenger use, and will 
require considerable reconver- 
sion to particular airline stand- 
ards. 

► C-54 Tests— In the meantime, 
the four-engine C-54 undergo- 
ing CAA commercial air- 
worthiness tests has returned 
to Santa Monica from Tulsa, 
where final tests are to be 
made as soon as Douglas pro- 
vides the plane with dump 
valves. 

A test pilot told Aviation 
News the plane has proved 
very satisfactory and thus far 
has met all requirements. 

Twenty such planes are to 
be allocated to the three lines 
recently granted North At- 
lantic routes. Latest reports 
are that eight will go to Pan 
American, and six each to 
TWA and American Export 
Airlines. 


ington and Baltimore, which are 
40 miles apart, to serve both cities. 

At a prehearing conference on 
the application it was agreed that 
Baltimore should furnish data on 
overseas traffic potentials for both 
that city and tributary areas. Ex- 


wanted 

ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND FIELD SERVICE DIVISION of established 
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that is reflected in our instrument and medi- 
um pressure hydraulic lines for aircraft ap- 
, plications — assurance of our integrity in 
workmanship and management. 

RESISTOFLEX J 

RESIST0FLEX CORPORATION, BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 
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hibits are to be exchanged before 
Sept. 7. Hearing date is Sept. 13. 
While the application is inde- 
pendent from petitions to reopen 
the North Atlantic Case, it seems 
likely that if those petitions are 
granted, which seems doubtful, it 
will become a part of that pro- 
ceeding. 

Feederline Group 
Votes Dual Policy 

Feeder Airlines Association 
voted, at its first annual meeting, 
for develop- 
ment of short 
haul air trans- 
portation and 
coordination of 
the proposed 
national airport 
program. 

Head of the 
association for 
Otto the coming year 
is Bowman R. 
Otto, of Otto Aviation Corp. He 
succeeds Harry R. Stringer, of All 
American Aviation, who becomes 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors. Other officers elected were: 
Oliver L. Parks, Parks Air Trans- 
port, vice-president; Thomas H. 
Davis, Piedmont Aviation, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

► Back Congress — The Association 
gave unanimous approval to a 
Congressional resolution for ex- 
tension of the U. S. air transporta- 
tion system through feederline 
services to smaller cities and 
towns. 

Others elected to the associa- 
tion’s board are: Ray Hylan, Hy- 
lan Flying Service; R. E. Mc- 
Kaughan, Aviation Enterprises; 
James G. Ray, Southwest Air- 
ways Co.; E. R. Scroggie, Ryan 
School of Aeronautics; Philip C. 
Wagner, Parks Air Transport; and 
H. S. White, Coast Aviation Corp. 

Col. M. M. Frost Named 
EAL Vice-President 

Col. M. M. Frost of Tampa, Fla., 
widely experienced in the AAF 
and civilian aviation circles, has 
been elected vice-president of 
Eastern Air Lines. 

Frost was called to duty with the 
AAF in April 1942, with the rank 
of major, and eight months later 
was promoted to colonel. 

Among his assignments: Chief 
of Supply and Transportation Sec- 
tion, Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Air Staff; Executive Officer of 


the Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force, Overseas. On his return to 
this country he was assigned to the 
Readjustment Division, Air Tech- 
nical Service Command, at Wright 
Field. 

As a civilian he was vice-presi- 
dent, director and chairman, of the 
Aviation Committee of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, pres- 
ident of the Florida Aviation As- 
sociation, and president of the 
Tampa Chapter of National Aero- 
nautic Association. 

• 

► The fourth anniversary of TWA 
service to Reading, Pa., was cele- 
brated at Reading Municipal Air- 
port, Aug. 1, coincidental with Army 
Air Forces Day. 


CAB ACTION 

Tha Civil Aeronautics Board: 

• Extended effective period of temporary per- 
mit held by Royal DulchAIr I.inea (KLM) on 
three-month period ‘f rim July 31, 1915. 
authority ^ix^ inaugurate nonstop service be- 

• Granted the Interior Department permission 
to intervene in case involving application of 
National Airlines for^approval of acquisition of 

• Reopened record in Rocky Mountain States 
Area Case to receive evidence on behalf of 
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CHIEF ENGINEER 
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EDITORIAL 


Courageous Action For NATA 

T he special meeting last week of the board of 
governors of National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation, reported fully in the Private Flying Sec- 
tion of this issue of the news, marks an encourag- 
ing turning point in the organization’s history. 

If members of the bar and executives con- 
tinue to meet the future as forthrightly and de- 
cisively as they did last week, the aircraft service 
operators of the country have every reason to 
believe that the helter-skelter element has been 
extracted from their association’s day to day oper- 
ations. The major actions taken are commendable 
and worthy of the most thoughtful representatives 
of the industry, some of whom had been hesitant 
previously to force the issue and direct the asso- 
ciation’s activities into an ordered, considered 
program of action and planning. 

Operators in the coming months of readjust- 
ment will need a strong NATA, piloted by ex- 
perienced officers. One of the first challenges will 
be the Civil Aeronautics Board’s Safety Bureau 
proposals to be circulated soon, which if adopted 
unchanged, will seriously limit the scope of char- 
ter and non-scheduled operators. 

While there is reason to believe that CAB ulti- 
mately will be persuaded to make some conces- 
sions, their extent will depend almost entirely 
on the degree to which a united non-scheduled 
aviation industry will fight for what it considers 
its rights. Operators who fail to recognize that 
they have a vitally important campaign on their 
hands are simply unwilling to face facts and to 
fight for their own existence. 

NATA’s leaders have taken courageous and 
necessary action. They must now have the fullest 
support from operators everywhere to continue 
an aggressive and constructive program. Other- 
wise, NATA is doomed as the voice and leader 
of the non-scheduled operator. 

Shortsighted Action By SPB 

I ndustry representatives are rightfully con- 
cerned over the Surplus Property Board’s re- 
statement of a policy that overseas sales of sur- 


plus aircraft — including transports — will be on an 
“as-is” basis. 

It is considered opinion that accidents in trans- 
ports sold on this basis can result in lasting dam- 
age to the American aircraft industry, and that 
other nations will capitalize on such incidents to 
further their own sales in market areas which 
have become U. S.-plane minded. 

The industry has a right to expect that every 
plane will be checked and put in top condition 
before delivery to foreign buyers, despite ob- 
jections by government officials that there are 
barriers. 

Government need not assume the mechanical 
problems involved. Use of company-trained tech- 
nicians, for example, would eliminate possibility 
of slip-shod overhauls by personnel not familiar 
with manufacturers’ standards. But regardless of 
the details involved, why should our government 
play into the hands of our foreign competitors. If 
it cannot change its policy in this respect it would 
be far better to seek legislation to force disposal 
of surplus transports only as scrap. 

ALPA Members and Spare Time 

K ports from the south indicate a tendency by 
airline pilots to form charter or non-sched- 
uled operating companies, purchase single and 
twin-engine aircraft, and start drumming up busi- 
ness. It works out that each pilot, on his days off, 
takes his turn flying charter passengers. 

The Air Line Pilots Association has made much 
of the fact that its members be restricted to 85 
hours of flying a month in peacetime in order to 
assure airline pilots the best health and efficiency 
in carrying out' their duties. Obviously, if pilots 
fly for profit in their spare time they defeat the 
objective of the flight time limitation. We suggest 
that ALPA make a study of this situation and 
take a stand on the subject for the future, in 
fairness to the scheduled airlines, the airline pub- 
lic, and the rest of the country’s non-scheduled 
operators. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
from the products of 

BORG -WARNER 



|T',s 




MASS PRODUCTION OF RADIATORS and CLUTCHES for motorized warfare is painted by James Sessions 
at the Long Manufacturing Company, Detroit. Today the products of this great Borg- Warner plant 
are essential equipment in Army tanks, trucks and jeeps. \n peacetime it is one of the largest pro- 


As Japan nears defeat, the pro- 
duction skill which American in- 
dustry pledged to war, will more 
and more be filling your peace- 

In this transition, Borg- Warner 
will contribute advancements in 
many fields. For Borg-Warner 
makes not only complete prod- 
ucts, but also essential parts for 
products of other industries. As 
just one example, Borg-Wamer 
parts are serving today in 9 out 
of 10 makes of automobiles. 

Besides transportation, Borg- 


Warner plays a vital role in farm 
equipment that produces food, 
appliances that improve the effi- 
ciency of the home, and countless 
other things equally important in 
the daily life of every American. 

From the beginning the engi- 
neering and large-scale manufac- 
turing of all Borg-Warner com- 
panies have been guided by the 
basic principle: "Design it better, 
make it better.” And this ideal 
is working, now as always, to 
bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 


out oflO airplanes. 

HYDRAULIC. VACUUM AND FUR PUMPS 
| CARBURETORS • REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS 
ENGINE PARTS - UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
| AIRCRAFT CONTROL CHAINS • AIRCRAFT CLUTCHES 
POWER TURRETS • OIL COOLERS 
COIL SPRINGS AND FLAT SPRINGS 
HELICOPTER TRANSMISSIONS 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needsof war: borg & beck • borg-warner international • borg Warner service parts • b-w superchargers, inc. • calumet steel • 

DETROIT GEAR • DETROIT VAPOR STOVE • INCERSOLL STEEL & DISC • LONG MANUFACTURING • MARBON • MARVEI.-SCHKBLER CARBURETER • 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT • MORSE CHAIN • NORGE ■ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS • PESCO PRODUCTS • ROCKFORD CLUTCH • SPRING DIVISION • 










In every airline picture 


As in every other industry 
where complete dependability 
with minimum maintenance 
is important, Timken products 
are contributing their match- 
less performance to aviation. 

Today — millions of Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings are 
standing guard at critical 
points in the mightiest air 


force ever seen. Timken Rock 
Bits are helping to blast land- 
ing strips and airfields out of 
stubborn rock . . . while tons 
of Timken Alloy Steels are 
operating at the points of 
severest stress in planes and 
engines. 

That’s why tomorrow - - in 
the Age of Flight • • these 


precisely-made products will 
find a prominent place in 
every airline picture. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. 

TIMKEN 

TAPER ED ‘ROLLER BEARINGS 

Look for the " TIMKEN ” trade - 
mark on every bearing you buy • 





